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Preface 


The Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) established the ESCAP Human Resources Develop- 
ment Award in 1990. The Award is presented annually to 
recognize exemplary work in the field of human resources 
development (HRD). The Award gives public recognition to 
creative research, innovative experimentation and sound achieve- 
ment in HRD in the Asian and Pacific region, as called for in 
the Jakarta Plan of Action on Human Resources Development 


in the ESCAP Region. 


The first Award was presented to the Asian NGO Coalition 
for Agrarian Reform and Rural Development in 1991 for tis 
outstanding work related to human resources development of 
the environment. The 1992 Award focused on the human 
resources development dimension of drug demand reduction 
and was given to Dr. Wan Wenpeng, Professor of Psychiatry 
and Honorary Director of the Yunnan Mental Hospital, 
Kunming, China, for his work in the primary prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation of drug abuse. The third Award, 
in 1993, focused on human resources development for women 
in extreme poverty. The Dhaka Ahsania Mission of Bangladesh 
won the Award for innovative work in non-formal education 
of women. The fourth round of the competition in 1995 had 


as its theme, “human resources development towards the | 
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promotion of productive employment of youth.” The Barefoot 
College of Tilonia Village, Rajasthan, India, won the Award for 
its innovative programme to train poor and illiterate youth in 
village technology. The 1996 Award was given to the Sungi 
Development Foundation of Pakistan. Sungi won the Award 
for its mixture of conventional rural development programmes 
and practices coupled with innovative programmes for 
community action in support of the broader issues of individual 
and community rights of rural people. 


“Empowering the urban poor” was the theme selected for 
the 1997 Award and, funded by a generous grant from the 
Government of the Republic of Korea, elicited 66 nominations 
from individuals and organizations, both private and official. 
The Jury unanimously selected the Human Development 
Centre (HDC) of Thailand as the winner of the Award. The 
Underprivileged Children’s Education Programme (UCEP) of 
Bangladesh was chosen as runner-up. These and four other 
organizations of particular interest were selected for study in 
this publication. 


Each of the six chapters dealing with these organizations carries 
a description of the organization, its objectives, its development 
approach, and its main achievements. 


It is hoped that in this way the experiences considered will 
serve as encouragement and a reference point for the sharing 
of ideas and experience among all concerned individuals and 
organizations working to improve the plight of the urban 
poor. 


The secretariat wishes to express its gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea for generously sponsoring the 
1997 ESCAP HRD: Awatd and for providing the funds to 


enable the secretariat to produce this publication. 


Applications were received from 16 countries and territories: 
Bangladesh, Cambodia, China, India, Indonesia, Islamic Republic of 
Iran, Malaysia, Myanmar, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Russian Federation, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Viet Nam. 


Message from the 
Donor Government: 


Republic of Korea 


As indicated by the 1995 World Summit for Social Develop- 
ment held in Copenhagen, the challenge the urban poor face 
today is one of the most pressing issues in economic and social 
development. Everyday, a substantial number of people rush to 
the big cities. Many new problems accompany this massive 
population movement, most notably the accumulation of mass 
poverty in urban slums. The increase of the urban poor 
population is indeed a global problem. With 2 billion urban 
dwellers in the Asia-Pacific region, the hardship of the urban 
poor is one of the most urgent tasks facing the Governments in 


our region. 


Simple financial assistance or handouts are not an effective 
solution. Instead, sustainable development through education 
and vocational training programmes empowers the urban 
poor and provides the mechanisms for overcoming poverty. 
Presently, however, the level of human resource development 
for the Asia-Pacific population remains unsatisfactory due to 
the shortage of resources. The current economic crisis, which 


has spread from East Asia to numerous other countries in 
the Asia-Pacific region, threatens to further aggravate the 
situation. 


Nevertheless, the vision and devotion presented in this publica- 
tion of the six shortlisted candidate institutions for the 1997 
ESCAP HRD Award provide a model as well as effective 
development methodologies to address the problems of the 
urban poor in the Asia-Pacific region. Beyond such contribu- 
tions, the publication is especially noteworthy, for it indicates 
that devoted volunteerism by individuals and organizations is 
not a rarity. Not only does the success of these individuals and 
organizations promote continuous cooperation and attention to 
the urban poor, but it also ensures that we can in fact bring 
about positive change. 


Sun Joun-yung 


Vice Minister of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Republic of Korea 
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Introduction 


The theme for each round of the ESCAP Human Resources 
Development Award reflects a critical area of human resources 
development in Asia and the Pacific. The Jakarta Plan of 
Action on Human Resources Development in the ESCAP 
Region, adopted by the Commission in 1988 and updated in 
1994, is based on the conviction that people should be 
recognized as both the principal means and the ultimate end 
of development. The Plan advocates that human resources 
development is a continuing and iterative process comprising 
three interdependent components: (a) investment in human 
resources to enhance productive capacities; (b) utilization of 
those human resources to produce increased output; and (c) the 
participation of human beings in the consumption of the 
benefits arising out of that increased output through an 
enhanced quality of life. It is the intention of this publication 
to cast light on how these three dimensions of human resources 
development interact, through the programmes of six develop- 
ment organizations, to empower the urban poor. 


Urbanization has been a distinctive feature of development in 
the Asia and Pacific region. In the last ten years the growth of 
cities and megacities in Asia and the Pacific has been faster than 
any other region. New ways have to be sought to address the 
needs of the millions of urban poor, particularly in meeting 
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their basic requirements for adequate shelter, education, health 
care and employment. 


The principles of democratization, decentralization and an 
emphasis on local governance were recognized at the Second 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat I), 
held in June 1996 in Istanbul, as basic concepts to guide 
governments in the fulfilment of their commitment to provide 
shelter and other human resource development services for 
the urban poor. Empowerment of the urban poor, in which 
urban groups living in poverty are given a direct voice in 
decisions concerning their livelihood, has become a critical 
and successful tool for attacking urban problems. 


Many initiatives in that spirit of empowerment and decentrali- 
zation have been taken in the Asia and Pacific region, both at 
the pavement level with the urban poor themselves, and in 
collaboration with local authorities, NGOs and the private 
sector. The 1997 ESCAP HRD Award sought to recognize 
those initiatives. The case studies in this publication cover 
the work of six outstanding organizations currently making 
significant contributions toward the empowerment of the urban 
poor and whose programmes in one way or another promote 
the alleviation of Poverty among the very poor in the urban 


centres of the ESCAP region. 


In spite of a wide variety of approaches adopted by the short- 
listed applicants in this volume, all of the programmes covered 
here recognize the need and ability of all people - including 
those living in slums - to help themselves. Beyond this, all go 
far to underscore the fact that only through the empowerment 
of people to help themselves can long term, sustainable, and 
truly helpful development take place. 


The criteria for selection of the winner of the Award were: 


° The degree of commitment of the organization and its 
Programmes to the established norms of human resource 
development, as recognized by practitioners in the region, 
and the degree to which those programmes empower the 


urban poor for economic, social and increasingly, political 
development: 


INTRODUCTION 


Responsiveness of the organization and its programmes 
to the expressed and unexpressed needs of the urban 
poor, i.e. how successful they are in incorporating the 


perspective and participation of the urban poor in each 
stage of the project; 


° The degree of innovation in the approach adopted, i.e. 
whether the methodology attempts to use new approaches 
to address issues affecting the urban poor; 


e The degree to which the activities are dependent on 
external resources or on the target group itself (in both 
human and financial terms), and whether the activities 
are self-sustainable and include strategic plans for future 
activities reflecting changes in the composition and needs 
of the target group; 


° The extent to which the programmes and _ activities 
undertaken have contributed to the effective empower- 
ment of the urban poor, and whether the activities 
impacted on the overall quality of life of the urban poor; 


e = The replicability of the approach. 


The 1997 Award-winner received a prize of US$25,000, which 
was generously provided by the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. 


Human Development | 
Centre 


WINNER OF THE 1997 ESCAP HRD AWARD 


Country: Thailand 

Name of the organization: |The Human Development Centre (HDC) 

Address: 3757/15 Sukhumvit 40, Phrakanong 
Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Telephone: (66-2) 392-7981; 381-1821 

Fax: (66-2) 391-4968 

E-mail: thague@mozart.inet.co.th 

Internet address: www.inet.co.th/org/hdc 

Area of work: Community development, 


health and education 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The Human Development Centre is a cooperative enterprise 
between the residents of the Klong Toey slum, located in 
the port area of Bangkok, and the Catholic Archdiocese of 
Bangkok. Its founder and director, Father Joe Maier, an 
American priest, established the Centre in 1973. The intention 
of the Centre has always been that the slum residents’ efforts, 
and the solutions for which they strive, be realized not only by 
the Catholic minority, but shared by all of the people living in 
Bangkok’s slums. United through common goals, Buddhists, 
Muslims, and Catholics work together in an environment 
respectful of each others traditions and beliefs. 


It is estimated that the people of Klong Toey and residents of 
over 30 similar slum communities in Bangkok comprise more 
than a million men, women and children. They provide cheap 
and convenient local labour, fed by the high rural-urban 
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migration levels of burgeoning Thailand, which have fuelled the 
city’s growing prosperity throughout the 70’s, 80’s and 90’s, 
Most of these slum residents live in makeshift housing con- 
structed of discarded cardboard and lumber, metal sheeting and 
plastic, on land they do not own. Other than the organization 
and sense of community direction provided by the Human 
Development Centre and other NGOs (see The Duang 
Prateep Foundation in this publication) slum dwellers left their 
sense of community behind when they left their villages to 
come to Klong Toey. 


The Human Development Centre has grown according to the 
needs and demands of the people of the slum: 


° Seeing the need for primary schooling, Father Maier and 
his co-workers established a single kindergarten for a few 
children. From this small beginning the Centre has 
grown into an umbrella organization for 3] slum-managed 
and financed kindergartens educating 3,600 children a year 
ages three to six. 


° The lack of training of the new migrants, coupled with an 
increasingly competitive job-market in the city, led to the 
establishment of adult education and training programmes. 


®. ij the*need for basic-low cost health services within the 
slum itself was recognized early on, voiced by the 
slum dwellers, and funding found by the Centre for a 
neighbourhood clinic. 


® Catastrophic fires raised the need for funds to rebuild 
homes and the All-Slum Savings and Loan programme was 
developed. 


°¢ The arrival of drug abuse as a pervasive problem and 
HIV/AIDS in the 1980’s forever changed the landscape of 
Klong Toey. In the slum with no experimental drugs or 
expensive treatments available, and without being able to 
afford the cost of hospitalization, AIDS means early death 
for its victims. In response to this, the Centre started a 


hospice for the final stages of the disease where sufferers 
could die with dignity. 
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o™ The? need’ for” information’: ‘led:tol thelcvasention: “of 
neighbourhood public information programmes, especially 
channelled through women in the community, which 
raised awareness of both drug addiction and AIDS 


infection. 

e The Centre’s social workers saw children of all ages on 
the streets and therefore a shelter for street-children was 
organized. 

e There was a recognition that children and young people 


had nothing to do on the streets of Klong Toey, which 
often led to petty criminal activities, so one of the best 
organized community sports programmes for youth was 
started, giving them a healthy outlet for their energy and 
better role models. 


e The lack of support for youth who were arrested for 
selling drugs or other criminal activities led to the 
creation of the Prisoner Support Programme. 


With the exception of emergencies, the Human Development 
Centre seeks to provide education and guidance, public 
awareness and support for community action by those 
concerned, rather than hand-to-mouth donations. Its role is 
that of facilitator of human potential supporting those in 
need during all aspects of their lives. The medical clinic 
assists with prenatal and postnatal care. The kindergartens 
give the children a head start in school. There is an elemen- 
tary school for the poorest children and financial assistance 
for gifted children to seek further education. Vocational 
programmes train others and offer an alternative to the streets. 
Social workers seek out the sick, homeless, and addicted and 
offer hope. The All-Slum Savings and Loan programme 
assists in times of emergency, fires and evictions and helps 
in the rebuilding process. The hospice helps the terminally ill 
to die in comfort and dignity. It is clear that the Centre 
provides a framework and leadership role for the poor of 


Klong Toey. 
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B. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Human Development Centre are reflected 
In its name and its origins. These objectives are: 


° To assist the slum community to develop its own services 
and programmes in primary and adult education, health 
including basic health services, drug and AIDS prevention 
and treatment, the physical upgrading of homes, commu- 
nity solidarity in the face of eviction and joint community 
representation to public service agencies. 


e To assist the slum community to find alternative low- 
cost community-based strategies and approaches to basic 
problems that reduce the dependency of the community 
on government. 


¢ Through empowerment and education, to make the 
slum community aware of its own collective strength, 
encourage a strong component of legal literacy and adopt 
lawful means to fight for individual and collective rights. 


° To develop, test and share knowledge of how urban 
development can best be achieved by poor, slum commu- 
nities with other practitioners in the field. 


° ,o-ensure “that the Centre’s Programmes and_ projects 
are undertaken in a manner as close as possible to the 
life-style of the people served. 


° Except for emergency services and a few programmes 
such as the hospice, to undertake activities directed 
toward the empowerment of the slum resident as against 
the “handout” approach. 


C. APPROACH 


1. Philosophy 


The Human Development Centre (HDC) methodology is one 
of community participation at all levels, including problem 
identification, project design, full engagement in the actual 
work, and project assessment. The Centre believes that the 
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basis of its success in the difficult Klong Toey environment is 
the full and real participation of its residents in the solution of 
their own problems. Many of its programmes (see SKIP, 
Mercy Centre and the Klong Toey Women’s Group below) are 
run largely or entirely by community residents. The HDC 
philosophy is that the role of the community development 
professional is to motivate, to show the way, to provide 
occasional and limited funding, and to fill in the gaps as 
necessary. Since the Centre works in a strictly participatory 
manner, an approach which starts and ends with the full and 
real participation of the individual community resident in open 
dialogue with his and her neighbour, its programmes reflect 
the true needs of the Klong Toey community. 


The HDC has grown from a single kindergarten class for a 
few children to a vital contributor in many aspects of the life 
of the Klong Toey slum community. It has also become a 
widely recognized Centre for the study of urban slum develop- 
ment. Its programmes have grown and changed along with the 
growing and changing needs of the Klong Toey community. 
The Centre’s unchanging mission, however, remains to respect 
the community and help the community residents to help 
themselves and achieve their goals. 


Z./, the Programme 


(a) Education 


“Education is Everything” is the motto of the education 
programme, which is a central component of HDC. Education 
brings opportunity and the actualization of human potential. 
The Centre has five programmes that focus on the education 
and growth of the community’s future: its children. 


(i) The Slum Kindergarten Improvement Programme (SKIP) 


SKIP is the backbone of the Centre’s education programme. 
The initial activity of the Centre, HDC started with one 
kindergarten school in 1973. The programme now has an 
annual enrolment of 3,600 children from ages three to six in 
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31 slum community schools. Over 65,000 children have passed 
through SKIP. All 110 SKIP teachers and support staff are 
from the Klong Toey slum. Indeed, many are products of 
HDC programmes themselves and have chosen to stay and 
work in the community. 


A very important principle applied by HDC is that there must 
be a recognized need and an invitation by the community for a 
SKIP to be established. The full community must endorse and 
support the establishment of the school and Participate in its 
operation. 


SKIP schools serve a variety of functions within the 
community. Its primary purpose, of course, is to provide an 
academic head start for the children of the slum. Disrupted by 
poverty, the traditional family unit does not exist in Klong 
Toey. Instead, older children often have to care for their 
younger siblings, while their parents seek work. However, it 
is essential for their proper socialization, and emotional and 
intellectual growth, that children spend part of their day in a 
stimulating and socially appropriate environment. SKIP schools 
focus on the fundamentals: reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
This is supplemented with information on nutrition, basic 
hygiene and good manners, as well as Thaj culture and history. 
The meal programme makes sure that every kid is given at least 
one healthy meal a day. In addition, play time is scheduled 
into every day. Thus, it is ensured that all children who attend 
the school learn something, eat healthily, and have some fun. 


There are no public kindergarten programmes in Thailand, and 
private programmes are expensive. SKIP schools, however, cost 
each student 10 baht per day. Seventy per cent of the children 
are able to pay this amount while others pay what they can. 
Although 10 baht does not cover the entire cost of the 
programme, it allows families to Participate in the school with 
dignity. 


The Thai Ministry of Education, recognizing the importance of 
the SKIP programme, has loaned a building that houses the 
largest of the 31 SKIP schools. The former principal of this 
school is also the Imam of the slums’ Muslim community and 
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two of his daughters are currently teachers at the school. In 
addition, the National Housing Authority has provided space 
for three more schools. Other SKIPs have been provided 
through contributions of overseas agencies and the Catholic 
Church of Thailand. Still other schools have been built by the 
community members themselves. In one instance a criminal 
business enterprise within the slum failed and within days 
people had moved a teacher’s desk, bulletin boards, art supplies, 
and other assorted paraphernalia into the now empty space to 
transform it into an instant Pre-School. 


(it) The Samakee-Song-Kroh School (SSK) 


The name Samakee-Song-Kroh translates into English as “Let us 
help you to help yourselves”. The SSK School was established 
to allow the poorest of the poor to continue their education 
beyond SKIP. Currently the SSK School has approximately 
560 students in grades one to six. Unfortunately, enrolment is 
limited by space and funding; demand 1s sufficient to double the 
current student population. The children selected to attend 
SSK are unlikely otherwise to continue in school due to the 
costs associated with school attendance. Standards at SSK are 
high, and the teachers and administrators are qualified in 
accordance with guidelines established by the Ministry of 
Education. 


(iti) Special Kids Programme 


Gifted slum children need help to stay within and rise through 
the educational system. There is often little encouragement at 
home. There is pressure to leave school and help support the 
family, and schooling of any sort is costly relative to slum 
family resources. HDC teachers and social workers identify 
gifted children with special potential and provide them with 
guidance and financial assistance that will allow them to 
continue to higher levels. Families are expected to contribute 
what they can toward the cost of education for these children 
with the balance being paid by Thai and foreign sponsors. It 1s 
hoped that ultimately some of these children will opt to stay 
within the slum community and become its future leaders. 
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(iv) Sports Programme 


Few slums or ghettos offer the playgrounds and recreational 
opportunities that children want and need. Like many of the 
Programmes at HDC, the Sports Programme had a modest 
beginning. It started with a few people kicking a soccer ball 
around one evening. Interest among the children and young 
people encouraged the formation of teams and within a 
few weeks they began playing organized games. Fifteen years 
later the Centre coordinates a broad programme of soccer, 
volley ball, track and field sports and basketball competitions. 
The children and youth of Klong Toey and other slums of 
Bangkok clearly wanted and needed a positive alternative to 
the streets. 


The Centre operates or helps to operate four different soccer 
leagues and tournaments. The Rong Mu Cup involves 600 
players and 60 teams competing in five different age groups. 
The Colgate Klong Toey Cup includes soccer, basketball and 
volleyball and is one of the major events each year in the 
slums. Over the last thirteen years it has grown into the 
largest tournament in Bangkok. The most recent addition 
is the Klong Toey-Bangkok Municipality Cup that involves 
eighteen different slums and twenty teams. The Centre also 
Participates in the King’s Cup which is the official Thai 
National League. 


One of the most popular sports programmes promoted by the 
Centre is the mobile soccer tournament. HDC has supplied 
the organizers of the sports programme with a van containing 
all the necessary equipment for pickup games. With a days 
notice, the van will arrive at a given slum community and all 
children aged seven to 13 are invited to participate. Parking 
lots are cleared and goals set up as the neighborhood js 
transformed into a soccer pitch. During the next eight hours, 
teams compete in games of two twenty-minute periods and a 
short half time. Every child gets to play at least two games for 
a total of two solid hours of quality exercise and sports. 


Community leaders often supply small awards for the players 
or teams, 
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(b) Social Services 


The main thrust of the Centre’s efforts in social service is 
toward empowerment, i.e., helping all residents of Klong Toey 
(individual, family and neighborhood group) to help themselves 
through their own resources or finding additional resources 
available to the community. However, HDC also provides a 
number of direct services to those in need. 


(i) Mercy Centre 


Mercy Centre was established in 1991 as a shelter for 
homeless boys. The main goal was to intercept street children 
from the Klong Toey slum and redirect them before they fall 
prey to drugs, prostitution, and the multiplicity of anti-social 
options open to the street child. Today, Mercy Centre is a 
safe house for anyone in need, largely responding to children 
and youth but also to an older population. Services have 
expanded and now help those caught at all stages of distress. 
Originally thought of as a short-term project, Mercy Centre is 
now a fixture in the slums. The current building was built 
with a donation from a private construction company. Of 
the thirty shelters for street children in Bangkok, Mercy 
Centre is rated number two by the Thai Federation of Street 
Children based on the overall services and opportunities 


provided. 


Mercy Centre does not force anyone to come or to change. 
It merely offers children the chance to choose to change. 
The Centre offers two complementary functions: the Outreach 
Programme (see next page) and the Shelter. The Shelter 
functions as a sort of family for those who do not have one. 
The atmosphere is one of mutual respect and concern between 
staff and residents. There are enough beds for 40 children, but 
the actual number of residents fluctuates. Street children grow 
up fast, and by the age of nine or ten they are self-reliant 
and independent. Many thus find living in a_ structured 
environment difficult compared to the freedom of the streets. 
If they choose to leave they are told that the doors of Mercy 


Centre are always open to them. 
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Those who choose to stay are each provided three nutritious 
meals a day, a clean and comfortable place to sleep, and free 
care at the HDC medical clinic. Resident social workers 
offer health, emotional, and vocational counseling. Younger 
children are encouraged to enrol in the local primary school 
and the Centre pays tuition and any related expenses. 
Older residents are taught skills and assisted to find reward- 
ing employment. Interest free business loans are offered to 
residents who wish to undertake a small busjness. These 
have included pushcart for selling fruit, seed money to start 
a video rental library, and a motorcycle to use as a taxi 
(a common means of getting around in the difficult traffic of 


Bangkok). 


(t) The Outreach Programme 


Every day and night teams of social workers from the Centre 
comb the parks, overpasses, dark alleys, garbage dumps, and bus 
and train stations looking for street children. HDC social 
workers are expected to spend at least 32 hours a week on the 
street. Like all the employees at HDC, they too are often 
from the slum community. | 


The purpose of the Outreach Programme is to inform street 
children about the existence of Mercy Centre. The dishearten- 
ing fact is that for every child who chooses to come to Mercy 
Centre, thousands remain on the streets Or in compromising 
situations. For these children and for the thousands more 
involved with the commercial sex trade, the Centre sends out 
teams of social workers. The social workers offer street-side 
counseling over a hot meal, administer to emergency needs, 
introduce the children to the option of Mercy Centre, and 
offer informal HIV/AIDS prevention education. Occasionally, 
a Centre resident who formally was involved in the sex trade 
will accompany social workers to bars specifically to discuss 
the opportunities outside of prostitution. In addition, social 


workers teach and encourage safe sex practices for those who 
, work as prostitutes, 
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(tt) Street Kids in Prison Programme 


There are approximately 6,000 street children in various 
detention centres in Bangkok and nearby municipal areas. The 
social workers of Mercy Centre try to intervene and help these 
children before they are sent to jail. They work with police 
and lend support in court where there is little distinction 
between child and adult criminals. HDC on occasion has 
provided a lawyer, but more often the Centre serves as moral 
support and guidance through the confusing and intimidating 
process of arrest and detention. This is crucial for those 
arrested, as there is often little support in the slums for 
young people in difficulty with the law. HDC tries to fill this 


84P. 
(iv) The Girls’ Home 


The objective of the Girls’ Home is to provide options that 
will keep young girls off the street. Girls brought into the 
programme have a safe place to live, and through education, 
counseling and guidance, a chance at another life style. Girls 
often arrive at the Home bruised and battered and in desperate 
need of emergency health care, compassion and counseling. 
HDC does its best to give them both from knowledgeable and 
experienced professionals. Children who enter the Girls’ Home 
programme are also encouraged to participate in all of the 
educational, vocational, and counseling programmes offered by 
HDC and, of course, the services of the Clinic. 


(c) Health Care Programmes 


The need for basic health care and especially health-related 
information has become a top concern for those who work 
with the impoverished. The slum community and the Human 
Development Centre have responded to this demand through a 
variety of programmes reflecting the relative lack of available 
resources and the philosophical aim of the Centre toward 
personal, family and neighbourhood empowerment. 
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() School Health Care 


Schools are the first line of defence for disease prevention, 
primarily through the dissemination of health information. 
The HDC school curriculum includes activities for dental care, 
inoculations, nutrition and AIDS prevention. Information and 
habits learned at school are taken home to the family. For 
many of the children the only healthy meal they receive each 
day is at a Centre school. Educational philosophy everywhere 
now recognizes that intellectual development is dependent on 
Proper nutrition and good basic health. The meals at pC 
schools focus on supplementing dietary deficits common to the 
Bangkok slums. In addition, HDC schools are involved in 
cooperative research with Chulalongkorn University which is 
focused on the problem of the high level of toxins in the blood 
of slum children, reflecting the very high pollution levels of the 
city, and especially the Klong Toey area. 


(1) Samakee-Song-Kroh Medical Clinic 


Located next to Mercy Centre, the Samakee-Song-Kroh Medical 
Clinic treats between 40 and 50 patients a day. The services 
include prenatal and postnatal care, and expectant mothers 
learn about health topics such as infant care, the reason for 
childhood preventive inoculations, and the importance of 
breastfeeding. Other services at Mercy Centre include basic 
first aid and treatment of common diseases. Patients are 
charged an average 45 baht, a fee which 80 per cent are able to 
pay. Those who can not Pay are never turned away. Serious 
cases requiring long term or specialized attention are referred to 
local government run hospitals with whom the clinic has a 
good working relationship. 


(tit) Drug Education 


Drug addiction is a major problem in all slums, and Klong 
Toey is no exception. Drugs are available everywhere and 
impact every person, family and neighbourhood in one way 
or another. HDC deals with the drug problem within the 
framework of this reality. The social workers counsel street- 
side and offer encouragement, but the impetus to quit must 
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come from the addict. The schools and sports programmes 
offer hope and achievement as an alternative to the despair of 
drug use and addiction for children and youth. 


(1v) The Community Health Development Centre (CHDC) 


The CHDC, a hospice, is located next to the Mercy Centre 
and the Samakee-Song-Kroh Medical Clinic. Nearly 100 per 
cent of the patients there are in the final stages of AIDS. 
Patients are provided with a comfortable place to recover their 
strength when possible, and when that is not possible, a place 
to die in dignity. CHDC assists families with the acceptance 
of AIDS and educates them in the realities and myths 
surrounding it. CHDC has also played an important role in 
educating the Klong Toey community about this much- 
misunderstood disease. 


On any given day the thirty beds of the CHDC are usually 
full. Approximately ten per cent of the patients die in a 
typical week. Some of the patients improve and are able to 
return to their homes. Those who remain are treated by ten 
full time care givers. A volunteer physiotherapist visits 
periodically. In addition to the goal of recovering physical 
health, CHDC tries to help the patients cope with the disease 
psychologically and spiritually. Time is set aside each day for 
mediation and prayer. On most morning, the chanting of a 
highly revered Buddhist monk is played and Thai translations 
(from the Sanskrit) are provided for each bed. Christian and 
Muslim prayer is also available. It is widely accepted that 
meditation and relaxation have positive effects on both the 
physical and mental states of the terminally ill. In the case of 
the death of a patient, HDC works closely with the families 
and friends concerned, an extremely supportive local Buddhist 
- temple and both Christian and Muslim clergy, to ensure that 
the proper rituals are performed for the deceased. 


The impact of a hospice for the terminally ill on a commu- 
nity of a hospice is great. The alternative for many is an 
undignified death on the streets, as AIDS destroys a person’s 
economic base as well as the immune system. The Human 
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Development Centre is fully committed to the hospice and 
will continue to support it indefinitely as resources allow. 
Unfortunately, the nature of AIDS means that this programme 
will be needed far into the foreseeable future. 


(v) AIDS Education 


HDC’s AIDS programme has two main goals: understanding 
and prevention. Initially, misunderstanding and fear of the 
disease was a major obstacle in Klong Toey; the AIDS 
education initiatives therefore are guided by the principle that 
the programme will only be effective when it has total commu- 
nity involvement, through the use of a two pronged approach. 


The first part of the approach is directed toward children 
through the HDC school system. AIDS education is given to 
3,600 children annually from thirty different slum communities 
in the port area. Children are clearly taught how not to 
contract the disease and also why they should treat those who 
have contracted AIDS with respect. This information is taken 
home and passed on to the family. 


The second part of the approach is geared towards adults 
and community leaders. The Education Department of HDC 
devotes a significant portion of its time fighting AIDS. 
The Department has been involved in research within the 
community and the dissemination of information about AIDS. 
Community meetings are scheduled regularly and usually held 
at SKIP schools or at the Community Health Development 
Gentresey The first) AIDS veducstion meeting was attended by 
over 2,000 community members. More than 500 meetings have 
since been held throughout the larger slum community. 
Unintentionally perhaps, the presence of the hospice has had 
the strongest impact in educating the slum community to the 


facts of AIDS. 


(4) Community Development Programmes 
The Centre regards income generation, the organization of the 
community’s women in the interest of development, commu- 


nity education, savings and loan Programmes, and building 
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schemes as a vital part of its work in Klong Toey. The 
approach is classically participatory with the staff of the Centre 
providing encouragement, ideas and occasionally limited seed 
money only, placing the primary responsibility for the work 
squarely in the hands of the Klong Toey people themselves. 


(i) Klong Toey Patchwork 


Begun in 1978, the Klong Toey Patchwork programme 
provides sewing employment and job training to over 45 slum 
women at a time. High standards are held, and once their 
skills have reached a determined level, the women have a 
choice of participation in the programme either as salaried 
employees or piece workers. Many participants elect piece- 
work since it allows them to remain at home where they are 
able to watch over young children or elderly parents. Women 
who reach highly skilled levels at hand sewing may receive 
further training in the use of sewing machines. 


This higher level of training and pay has allowed some women 
to purchase their own machines and open small businesses. 
The participants are thus able to establish a reputable employ- 
ment history, while also developing marketable skills and 
earning money, a valuable asset if they wish to seek employ- 
ment in an outside workplace. Throughout its history, 
hundreds of women have been trained and employed by Klong 
Toey Patchwork and by cooperating firms and businesses in the 
area. Patchwork has also been a commercial success, and a 
store was opened in 1980 to serve as an outlet for its products 
named, appropriately, Patches. 


(ii) The Klong Toey Graphic Arts Centre 


Like Patchwork, the goal of the Klong Toey Graphic Arts 
Centre is to provide training and employment to slum 
residents. Workers are taught all steps of commercial graphic 
arts including basic design principles, plate set-up, and silk 
screening. In 1993, it’s first year of operation, the Centre 
provided training to over 50 persons and employed eighteen 
regular workers. Business grew rapidly and by 1994 over 
50,000 Christmas cards were produced and sold from the 
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Centre. The majority of its products are hand painted cards, 
colour prints, paper maché sculptures, and silk-screen T-shirts. 
In addition, a kiln was purchased and employees trained in the 
fundamentals of ceramic production. The goal is to train new 
employees, have them develop their skills and a solid work 
history, and ultimately market their skills outside of the HDC 
programme. 


(1) The Klong Toey Women’s Group 


The Centre has always recognized that Klong Toey’s women 
are the driving force in the community. In an effort to be 
more effective in initiating action, the women of Klong 
Toey, with the help of HDC, formed a group of their own in 
1993, with a current membership of more than 400 women 
representing eleven slum communities in the port area. The 
Women’s Group, as it is called, is involved in collecting 
data and disseminating information on subjects critical to the 
community. Often in collaboration with government agencies, 
NGOs and various departments of several universities, they 
have worked on topics such as the impact of chemical fires in 
the slum, drug addiction, the problem of nutrition and the 
slum child, and AIDS. Members of the Women’s Group have 
attended environmental and_ health education seminars and 
carried those messages back to their communities. The 
Women’s Group has also been a strong and effective voice for 
the rights of slum residents. 


(1v) Housing and the All Slum Savings and Loan Programme 


During the past 26 years, housing as both a human right and 
a physical necessity has been a major focus of the Human 
Development Centre. The Centre has organized the commu- 
nity against countless evictions and helped rebuild homes after 
iveimajor fires: KIDC thas heen involved directly with the 
construction of hundreds of dwellings in Klong Toey. In 1985, 
it was instrumental in a series of successful negotiations 
between the Port Authority of Thailand and slum squatters 
faced with eviction. This resulted in the first negotiated 
agreement between the two parties with the Port Authority 
setting aside a substantial amount of land for resettlement 
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projects. , Subsequently the National Housing Authority put in 
the utilities and HDC set up a savings and loan programme to 
assist with the financing. 


This recognition of the rights of squatters has set a precedence 
in Thailand and has led to other such settlements between 
government and landless slum and pavement dwellers. Land 
sharing and supported resettlement have replaced arson as a 
way to deal with the removal of the marginalized from valuable 
property. In 1991, for instance, the government agreed to 
recognize the rights of squatters and guaranteed cash payments 
for relocation after fire. As part of this agreement, HDC was 
recognized as a competent authority to assist with post-fire 
rebuilding. It organized a building materials cooperative and in 
one instance collectively purchased over three million baht? in 
construction materials. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


It is difficult to summarize the broad and important achieve- 
ments of the Human Development Centre. It was started as 
one man’s vision of hope for the marginalized inhabitants of 
one of the worst slums in Asia, and has grown to be one of 
the best-known and respected development centres in the urban 
development community. Some of the achievements can be 
summarized as: 


° Thirty-one Slum Kindergarten Improvement Programme 
(SKIP) schools for children ages three to six, all run and 
maintained entirely by the slum community; 


® An annual enrolment of 3,600 children for the 31 schools 
amounting to some 65,000 children who have passed 
through a SKIP school since 1973; 


e Approximately 560 children attend an HDC school in 
grades one through six at any given time who would not 
otherwise be able to afford an education; 


2 US$1 = 25 baht at that time. 
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e The Centre maintains a forty-bed shelter for street 
children and adults providing counseling, protection and 
food to a continual flow of slum and pavement dwellers; 


¢ The Centre operates a programme for the approximately 
6,000 Bangkok street children detention centres offering a 
moral support service for children in trouble: 


e The Centre Medical Clinic treats 40 to 50 patients each 
day at a nominal fee (or free if the patient cannot pay 


anything); 


* The Centre operates a thirty-bed hospice for people living 
with AIDS, a health education Programme (including 
AIDS education) reaching the 3,600 school children in Its 
SKIP school system annually, and a public information 
programme directed toward the approximate one million 
slum residents in the port area. 


The Human Development Centre has grown tremendously 
over the past 26 years of its work among the slums of 
Bangkok’s port. _ Its Programmes have grown out of, and 
along with, the growing recognition of the people of Klong 
Toey of their own needs. Perhaps the Centre’s greatest 
achievement is that it has managed this work with the people 
of Klong Toey, drawing them into full Participation in their 
Own empowerment, and in a democratic approach _ that 
recognizes the worth and dignity of each person. HDC’s 
reputation among other NGOs, among the business and 
B°vernment sectors, is unmatched; its contribution is seen as 
significant and unprecedented. 


Underprivileged II 
Children’s Educational 


Programme 
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Country: Bangladesh 
Name of the organization: | Underprivileged Children’s Educational 
Programme (UCEP) 


Address: Plot #2 & 3, Section 2, Mirpur 
Dhaka-1216, Bangladesh 

Telephone: (880-2) 801014-6 

Fax: (880-2) 806359 

E-mail: ucep@citechco.net 

Area of work: Child labour education, training, 


job training and welfare services for 
underprivileged children 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The urban population of Bangladesh is expected to grow from 
22.9 million in 1996 to 37.3 million by the year 2000, with 
16.8 million people under the poverty line (nine million 
classified as living in absolute poverty). The majority of the 
poor are migrants from rural areas who live in the under-served 
urban slums, and most of their children of school age are out 
of school and engaged in physical labour. While statistics are 
not always reliable, total child labour (age between 10 and 14 
years) is estimated by the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics to be 
36 million. This represents seven per cent of the total labour 
force of the country, a major part of which 1s concentrated in 


the urban slums of the major cities. 
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Studies show that the overall literacy level of these urban slums 
is less than ten per cent. Furthermore, using a conventional 
approach to education for these children is difficult. Non- 
formal education, therefore, followed by viable skills training is 
an important way to help these young workers and _ their 
families to break out of the vicious circle of marginalizing 
poverty, lack of education or training from conventional 
sources, and no means of earning a better income. 


The Underprivileged Children’s Educational Programme 
(UCEP) rose out of a study conducted by Dr. Ahmadullah 
Mia, then a professor at the Social Welfare Institute of Dhaka 
University, in 1970. The study, entitled “Our unfortunate 
children as labourers”, analyzed the lives of poor urban children 
who did not go to school but were instead required to engage 
in physical labour to live and to provide for their families. 
The study suggested specific programmes and policies to address 
the issue. This led to the establishment of UCEP in 1972. 


The UCEP programme started initially with community 
schools in the urban slums of Dhaka, an alternative primary 
school programme for less advantaged children. This is still the 
largest of the present four components of UCEP’s work with 
community or general schools programmes in the slums of four 
cities of Bangladesh: Dhaka, Chittagong, Khulna and Rajshahi. 
These schools provide cost-effective, special schooling facilities 
directed to the needs of urban working and street children who 
have had no Opportunity to attend public schools or who have 
dropped out at an early stage of their primary education cycle. 


tional and technical training schools designed to provide UCEP 
general school graduates with further training opportunities for 
acquiring employable technical skills. These programmes lead 
logically into two additional service-oriented activities, i.e. job 
placement and follow-up counseling. As an integral part of 
these educational and service programmes, UCEP has plo- 
neered an innovative approach linking the schools in 4 close 
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successtul and smooth entry to the employer’s place of work. 
This is done through a system of follow-up counseling with 
both the new employee and the new employer. 


UCEP had adopted an initial welfare orientation in its work 
with the poorest of the urban poor. However, subsequent 
experience in the 1970s, 1980s and early 1990s in Dhaka’s 
slums suggested that a more developmental thrust was neces- 
sary, leading to the enhancement of the capacity of the poor 
to undertake sustained social and economic change on their 
own behalf. The children and adolescents of special concern to 
UCEP typically work as domestic servants, vendors, hawkers, 
factory workers, shop helpers, firewood collectors, rag 
pickers, porters and day laborers in the slum and non-slum 
areas. UCEP’s focus, therefore, became 1) the empowerment 
of the urban poor through the education and counseling of 
working and distressed children and adolescents; and 2) 
through these young workers the alleviation of poverty of 
many of Bangladesh’s urban poor families. 


B. OBJECTIVES 


In keeping with the national priority to alleviate the twin 
problems of illiteracy and poverty, UCEP seeks to establish 
opportunities for the poorest urban children, and to assure that 
the basic education they receive will be meaningful and useful 
in the very real task of survival in the country’s urban slums. 
As they find and are able to hold sustained employment, these 
young people help both their families and themselves move up 
the economic and social ladder from absolute poverty. The 
Programme seeks, in this way, to contribute to the broader 
social and economic problem of poverty alleviation for a 
substantial segment of Bangladesh’s urban poor population. 


The specific programme objectives are to: 


¢ Provide special schooling facilities to urban working 
children or street children who have not had an opportu- 
nity to attend public schools or who have dropped out in 
the early stage of primary education; 
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° Provide such children with training Opportunities to 
acquire employable technical skills after they have gained 
a basic education in UCEP schools; 


° Assist these children and young people to find suitable 
employment and for that purpose, establish cooperative 
linkages with potential employers; 


° Contribute, along with colleague agencies and government, 
to the establishment and maintenance of the rights of the 
working child as this is reflected in both national and 
international guidelines and conventions. 


Thus the UCEP programme includes the following activities 
that are integrated and coordinated in the interests of the poor 
working child: 


e¢ General education approximating Bangladesh grade VIII: 


e Basic trade skills training and vocational education 
equivalent to national skill standard III; 


¢ Job placement and employment support; 


° On-going needs-based training to UCEP staff to accom- 
plish this programme; | 


° Networking with other agencies engaged in child rights 
Promotion and social mobilization in the interest of the 


child. 


C. APPROACH 
1. The Philosophy 


The target children and adolescents of the Programme work to 
earn their own living as well as contribute to the support of 
their families. Attendance at conventional schools or training 
courses, therefore, mean a loss of earnings. Keeping this reality 
in view, UCEP ‘has developed programme strategies that are 
deliberately non-formal and are focused around rescheduling 
and repackaging education to respond to these real needs. 
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(a) Learning and earning simultaneously 


Children who attend UCEP education programmes continue 
to work. UCEP schools operate three shifts daily. Each shift 
consists of 2.5 hours and four lessons. Children can attend 
school during a shift convenient to them and continue to work 
as a shoe-shiner, wood collector, or rickshaw puller. 


(b) Schools are established where the children are located 


UCEP establishes schools where the children are concentrated 
for work purposes, in order to facilitate attendance. 


(c) Shortened school session 


UCEP runs two academic sessions, each having 135 school 
days, in a calendar year. A child can, therefore, complete two 
grades in a year and thereby complete up to Grade VIII of a 
public school education in 4.5 years. 


(d) Competency-based education 


The UCEP non-formal education programme follows the 
competency-based curriculum and syllabus of the national 
Curriculum and Textbook Board of Bangladesh in an abridged 
form so that the education remains comparable with that of the 
Board while being manageable within the shorter school year. 
UCEP education has two formal exit points: primary (I-V) and 
lower secondary (VI-VIII). Students complete the primary 
curriculum in a three-year period and the lower secondary 
curriculum in 1.5 years. 


(e) Social work in the community and with the students 


Combining a social work programme with the educational and 
training programmes is effective in raising awareness and 
promoting motivation among the students, their parents, 
potential employers and the larger community. Counseling 
and guidance of students and especially follow-up of irregu- 
larities in attendance keeps the retention and school attendance 
rates very high for children and adolescents of either the 
formal or informal educational sector. 
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2. The Programme 
(4) General schools 


UCEP currently operates 30 general schools, 14 of which are in 
Dhaka, eight in Chittagong, six in Khulna and two in Rajshahi 
slums. A total of 19,000 children are in the educational 
Programme at any given time, with more than 60,000 having 
passed through Grade V and Grade VIII altogether. A personal 
needs assessment is made for each child to be admitted and is 
conducted during the pre-admission Process, through obser- 
vation during family visits and interviews with the children and 
their families. The first half-year of the general school 
Programme is spent adapting these children to the UCEP 
school environment. 


In recent years, UCEP’s emphasis has been on quality enhance- 
ment of its general education Programme. Supervisors place 
increasing emphasis on the close supervision and monitoring 
of student performance. As part of its effort to improve 
educational quality, UCEP revised its curriculum, syllabus, 
books and other educational materials and teaching aids to 
bring them in line with the shortened and more practical 
teaching programme. These measures have had positive results. 
Ninety-four per cent of the students completing the course 
passed the end-of-session examinations, including evaluations of 
both their reading and writing skills. The fast pace of 
completion of grades also helps to sustain interest in both 
children and parents and seems to contribute to an overal] 
quality of the information and skills taken in by the student. 
A classroom-based approach requiring completion of all work at 
the school itself and not demanding homework is another 
innovative feature that has successfully reduced the drop-out 
rate and improved the mental retention of the course materials 
presented. 


Perhaps even more important then these purpose-designed 
measures, UCEP teachers are specifically trained in social work 
methods based on the special needs of the target group. A 
social work approach is begun in the pre-admission process and 
is especially intensive in the first six months of the programme. 
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This is a time used to address the difficulties of the children in 
coping with the family’s situation regarding their attendance in 
school. Special coaching for slow learners is offered by UCEP 
teachers since these children have a tendency to drop out of the 
programme. Teachers also encourage fast learners to transfer to 
normal schools and are counseled in the transition process. 
Furthermore, teachers work to protect their young students 
from hazardous work and support the development of 
alternative employment opportunities when that is identified as 
a problem. Throughout the school programme, UCEP teachers 
maintain close contact with the families and employers of 
their students and with the community through regular visits 
and meetings. As a measure to reduce dropouts, teachers are 
required to make a home visit when a student’s absence 
continues for three consecutive days. 


It is noteworthy that despite such demanding duties, there 
are enough applicants for UCEP teaching posts to allow 
UCEP to recruit on a very competitive basis. UCEP offers 
higher salaries to compensate for the more difficult and time- 
consuming requirements. The high performance of the UCEP 
programme and the target group attracts young, committed 
people who wish to make a special contribution to their 
society. 


(b) Vocational schools, job placement and 
employment support 


While stressing the importance of social work and general 
education in its community school component, UCEP takes an 
extremely pragmatic approach in interfacing with the industrial 
sector in its vocational training programme. UCEP believes 
that a general education of four to five years, however 
excellent, will not help the target children and young people 
find and hold gainful employment in the productive sector. To 
supplement its general education programme, in 1982 UCEP 
developed a number of technical schools in Dhaka, Chittagong 
and Khulna. From among the general school graduates, 50 per 
cent gain admission to these technical schools, five per cent in 
the para-trade training centres (see next page), and 20 per cent 
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obtain direct employment through the Programme’s Job 
Placement Unit. The remaining 25 per cent of general 
education graduates do not seek jobs through UCEP but find 
admission to other schools or training programmes offered by 
the government or other service agencies. Training in the 
technical schools is imparted in garment finishing and sewing, 
circular knitting, automobile engineering, metallurgy, carpentry, 
offset printing, electronics, electrical repair, refrigeration and 
air conditioning. A total of 5,754 students have so far 
graduated from the three technical schools in these trades. The 
Bangladesh Technical Education Board has accredited a number 
of trades offered by the UCEP Technical Schools. Students of 
these technical schools have appeared in the National Skill 
Standard examinations since 1995 with an overall success rate of 
99 per cent. 


Considering the need for expanded skills training opportunities 
at a lower cost, UCEP has introduced a short-term skills 
training programme, called para-trade skills training, requiring 
a minimum of equipment but still providing marketable 
skills. This programme is being implemented in Dhaka and 
Chittagong covering four trades, 1.e. electrical lighting and 
decoration, signboard and banner writing, screen printing, and 
dress making. During the period July 1995 - june’ 1997,"371 
students out of a total enrolment of 324 graduated from para- 
trade courses in Chittagong and Khulna. The project was 
started as an innovative pilot project with financial support 
from the International Labour Office and now, after two years 
of successful operation, has become an integral part of the 
UCEP Vocational Education programme and is currently in the 
Process of expansion. 


In the process of developing an effective educational and skills 
training programme for slum children, UCEP realized that 
systematic and pointed job search and job counseling was a 
necessary component of the larger effort to ensure the gainful 
and sustained employment of | its students in the highly 
competitive job market, Recognizing this, UCEP added a new 
dimension to its programmes by establishing the Job Placement 
Unit in July 1991. An especially important aspect of this 
programme has been the attention given by the unit to gender 
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issues. It has been noted that the proportion of girls employed 
through UCEP’s efforts has been increasing. The proportion of 
female workers finding employment with the assistance of 


UCEP has gone up from 36 per cent in 1991-1992 to 43 per 
cent in 1996-1997. 


UCEP 1s careful to maintain the closest possible contact with 
potential employers so that their specific needs are well 
reflected in the types and levels of the skills offered by its 
graduates. These dynamic linkages with prospective employers 
ensure that UCEP’s skills training curriculum is very responsive 
and closely geared towards the actual requirements of the 
labour market and that the labour market will take graduates 
from the programme. The vital job placement component of 
the UCEP programme mentioned above includes a number 
of critical activities: (a) support for the students at UCEP’s 
general schools to find gainful employment; (b) placement 
services for UCEP general or technical school graduates in 
workshops for further technical training; and (c) the promotion 
of local community awareness through various communication 
media, public meetings and other methods on the importance of 
proper education and training for the underprivileged. UCEP 
follows its vocational training school graduates for a two-year 
period with a programme of counseling for both the graduate 
and his or her employer. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


1. Sustainability 


UCEP strives for three cross-cutting elements of sustainability: 


(a) Institutional sustainability 


UCEP has evolved systems over time to assure its own 
sustainability as an institution. These systems include MIS, a 
decentralized management style, progressive staff development, 
comprehensive financial control mechanisms, a strong moni- 
toring and evaluation programme, and integrated reporting 


requirements. 
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(b) Social sustainability 


UCEP’s social sustainability lies in the willingness of the 
parents of students, members of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and persons in the general community beyond the 
neighbourhoods to take part in the UCEP model. This 
Participation is sought and cultivated as an integrated part of 
the programme by UCEP and indeed, Participation is a key to 
UCEP’s success. 


(c) Financial sustainability 


Complete self-sustainability, at least in the short run, may be 
impossible for a programme of this sort. However, in so far as 
various options and alternatives to funding can be found, 
UCEP has been quite creative. Among these approaches are: 


°- Cost; ‘sharings’ This sindludes inducing an_ increasing 
number of industries and business groups to share training 
costs of students who will enter their work places as 
employees. UCEP also trains many students from other 
NGOs and GOs and undertakes these contract courses on 
a cost-sharing basis. | 


e Cost recovery: As a cost recovery measure, UCEP has 
started production of marketable goods at competitive 
prices by its technical training units. Trainees after the 
second semester of a course are engaged in production, the 
sale proceeds of which are shared between the trainee and 


UGEP: 


° Government grants: The current government policy 
assures UCEP that some of its more critical costs will be 
borne from public sources such as training equipment and 
partial salary of instructors. 


® Mobilization of local resources: UCEP has been able to 
mobilize substantial community financial support in the 


form of sponsorships, individual philanthropy and 
corporate charities. 
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¢ Beneficiaries’ participation: The families of trainees 


participate through token contributions toward the cost of 
their children’s training. 


° Undertaking third party work: Some of the technical 
school trade programmes can and do perform work for 
third parties as a routine part of their training. Automo- 
bile repair and maintenance, steel furniture making and 
printing have been particularly successful in returning 
income to the Programme. 


e Establishment of the UCEP Welfare Trust Fund: This is 
a special fund established outside the project Fund. 
Special donations and contributions are mobilized through 
this Fund (operated by the UCEP Board and UCEP 
Association) and invested on behalf of the Programme. 
Earnings are put back into the Project Fund for education 
and training. 


e Business and NGO collaboration: UCEP has been a key 
actor in establishing the Business-NGO Forum for Social 
Progress, created to bring business enterprises and the 
NGO community together for mutual advantage as 
they engage in social development activities throughout 


Bangladesh. 


De Innovation 


The single major cause of the normally high drop-out rate 
among slum school children and youth is the disturbance and 
forced movement of families, owing to slum eviction or the 
closing of factories and other workplaces. Attendance at UCEP 
programmes among this same group has been constantly 
improving with a rate of over 90 per cent in 1996, and a 
dropout rate of less than five per cent. This impressive figure 
speaks to both the commitment of the UCEP staff and to the 
programme of combined social work and purpose-designed 
schooling provided by the Programme. | 
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UCEP programmes have had a positive impact on the families 
and communities of UCEP students. General life expectations 
of the families concerned have become more positive, including 
an increased awareness of the possibility of a higher standard of 
health and well being. The communities in which UCEP 
schools have been in operation demonstrate a greater awareness 
of the needs of the disadvantaged youth and their families and 
how to go about mitigating those negative circumstances. 
These positive impacts result in part from the regular home 
visits and community meetings held by UCEP teachers to 
solicit support for the UCEP schools and students. It is also 
obvious that UCEP is a Programme that has learned from its 
own experience and is willing to depart from conventional 
norms and approaches in the interest of more fully serving its 
young clientele. 


It is particularly interesting to note that these achievements 
were arrived at by an NGO that went through the process of 
transition from an international NGO to a completely national 
organization. In many respects, UCEP had to reinvent itself 
after 1988, including programme and organizational manage- 
ment. An unexpected and positive result of the organizational 
renewal was a considerable expansion of the programme during 
the 1991-1996 period. 


The UCEP programme is a Pacesetter in the field of general, 
vocational and technical non-formal education for disadvantaged 
youth.e-lt has. been accnedized by the Bangladesh Technical 
Education Board and recognized internationally for its excel- 
lence and innovation. UCEP has a proven capacity to develop 
and redevelop its educational programmes as experience suggests 
new directions and new approaches. Its vigorous and dynamic 
school-employer linkage has proved especially successful in 
assuring a training that is marketable and cost-effective. 


ASHA Community _ III 
Health and 


Development Society 


Country: India 
Name of the organization: . ASHA Community Health and 
Development Society 


Address: Ekta Vihar, R.K. Puram Sector 6 
New Delhi, 110022, India 

Telephone: 0091 11 6196857, 6170518 

Fax: 0091 11 6179844 

E-mail: asha.soc@sm1.sprintrpg.sprint.com 

Area of work: Community health and development 


in the slum environment 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


ASHA is a community health and development society 
dedicated to the improvement of the quality of life for people 
living in the slums of Delhi. Started in 1988 in response to an 
outbreak of cholera by Dr Ambedkar Basti, ASHA workers 
soon realized that while cholera was indeed a medical problem 
solvable by specific medical applications, it was the underlying 
poverty and unsanitary environment that had set the conditions 
for the outbreak. As a result of this experience, ASHA 
working in partnership with the community itself, with the 
Slum Wing of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, and with 
the Ministry of Health, Government of Delhi, began develop- 
ment of a holistic community development programme to 
tackle these basic issues. All ASHA activities have centred on 
community empowerment leading to community and individual 
personal development, environmental improvement and the 
provision of community health care services. 
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Along with many of Asia’s major cities, Delhi suffers from 
decades of rural-to-urban migration. Its present population is 
estimated at 11 million but is probably considerably more than 
that. The infrastructure of the city cannot cope with this rate 
of growth. There are an estimated 1,250 established colonies in 
Delhi, housing over three million persons. This does not 
include an unknown number of pavement dwellers and many 
unofficial or unscheduled slums and encampments. The average 
population density in a Delhi slum is over 300,000 persons per 
square kilometer against an average for non-slum Delhj of 7,300 
persons in the same space. 


The average slum dwelling is a windowless mud hut measuring 
three by two meters with a makeshift roof. This unit will 
house an average six to eight inhabitants. All slums are, 
without exception, squeezed onto unwanted land, often beside 
drainage or sewage canals, railway right-of-ways, and similar 
waste areas. They are exposed to stagnant water, garbage, noise 
and air pollution. Access to clean water is a particular problem 
in the slums. It is estimated that one hand pump serves an 
average of 1,000 persons in the unscheduled slums. Many hand 
pumps do not, in any case, provide potable water. Poor 
maintenance adds to the problem when municipal authorities 
lack motivation and resources to keep them operational. In 
addition, many slums have no latrine facilities and inhabitants 
defecate outside where they can. Where the Municipal authori- 
ties do provide community latrines the average is one latrine 
for 27 households or around 180 persons. Overcrowding, lack 
of maintenance and water, mean that as many as 40 per cent of 
inhabitants in these slums stil] defecate in unprotected areas. 


Health workers lay the cause of serious health problems in the 
slums, particularly diarrhoeal and respiratory illness, at the door 
of poor living conditions, lack of income and lack of education. 
In addition, only 25 per cent of men and 10 per cent of 
women are literate, and only 20 per cent of children attend 
primary school. Furthermore, the average slum household 
income estimated at less then Rs. 500 or about 15 US$ per 
month. The slums typically lack homogeneity or any sense of 
community due to ethnic, linguistic and caste differences, transi- 
tory populations and the happenstance of rural-urban migration. 
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All of these conditions lead to stress and a sense of hopeless- 
ness which in turn are breeding grounds for the flowering of 
high violence levels, alcoholism and drug abuse. Lack of 
confidence, knowledge and skills to organize on their own 
behalf and negotiate corporately means that slum dwellers are 
unable to access even those public services available to them. 
Politics exert a heavy influence - slums represent sizable vote 
banks - and local slum-lords are extremely powerful. All 
combine to encourage dependence and_ inhibit community 
empowerment and positive change. 


The positive impact of ASHA’s earlier interventions led to the 
expansion of its programme and approach to other slums at the 
invitation of both the slum communities concerned and the 
government authorities. ASHA now works in 23 slums and 
has facilitated significant improvements in the lives of thousands 
of slum dwellers, in particular the ability of the community to 
bring about change in their lives and communities. It has 
developed considerable expertise, established training  pro- 
grammes, and now has a core of motivated and able workers 
and volunteers upon which to base future work and expansion. 
Participation, training, advocacy and empowerment, especially 
of women are key components of every ASHA programme. 
Studies have noted that the level of outside support needed 
from ASHA in some of its earlier projects is minimal, as the 
burden of the work and responsibility are now being carried by 
the communities themselves. 


B. OBJECTIVES 


ASHA has recognized that it is the residents of the slums 
themselves who are the real key for bringing positive change to 
their communities, rather than outside material or financial 
resources. ASHA seeks to be a facilitator and partner within 
the community. It views itself as a catalyst whose job it is to 
bring out the strengths and latent potentialities of the people 
concerned, as individuals and as groups, so that they will be able 
themselves to organize, seek resources and undertake the work 
necessary to make their communities decent places to live. The 
focus of the ASHA programme, therefore, has been on human 
resources development within a classic participatory model. 
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All ASHA strategies are based on the assumptions that: 


e Every person has the right to a basic standard of living. 

¢ Collective action can gain access to this right and people 
can be empowered to effectively seek their own social 
Justice. 

e¢ The government system can be pressured through 


advocacy to accept the rights of the poor. 


¢ The participatory approach to working with people at all 
stages of project development (i.e. problem identification 
and planning, the organization of the work of the project, 
implementation of the work, reporting of results, and the 
monitoring and evaluation of all phases of the work) is 
the key to successful community development. 


° Working within a context of mutual trust js vital. All 
stake-holders have to be involved. 


°* Cooperation with authorities is critical and is to be sought 
and encouraged. 


° Once a certain level of empowerment and development 
has been achieved by the community, a level that 
seems sufficiently strong to allow for sustainable self- 
development, ASHA should step back to an advisory role 
only. Dependency of a community on non-community 
resources and leadership must not be institutionalized in 
the course of trying to help. 


C. APPROACH 
1. The Philosophy 


ASHA uses a Participatory approach to its work. The commu- 
nity is engaged in the process from identification of the 
problem, through implementation of measures to solve that 
problem, to phasing out of direct ASHA assistance, as it steps 
back to the role of an adviser. ASHA has found two groups to 
be particularly critical to this process: 
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° Slum leadership: ASHA only works at the invitation of 
the leadership of the slum after careful discussion and in 
full consultation throughout the development process; 


° Women’s leadership: Women in the slums bear the major 
burden of poverty often without having access to power 
in the decision making process. ASHA believes that true 
development requires the active participation of the 
women of the community. Local women are trained as 
community health volunteers and the women’s action 
groups (Mahila Mandals), which have been formed as the 
key group through which to engage, motivate and involve 
the whole community, have proven to be the real 
backbone of all development. 


ASHA plays a facilitating role, orchestrating cooperation 
between the community and municipality and other govern- 
ment authorities, to bring about changes at both household and 
community level. Informed community leaders and Mahila 
Mandal members are crucial to the process, as are approachable, 
understanding and convinced public authorities. 


2. The Programme 
(a) Geographic programme areas 
(i) Ekta Vihar On-Site Slum Renovation Project 


The first of two geographic project areas begun in 1989, Ekta 
Vihar was a particularly swampy and overcrowded site whose 
inhabitants were extremely disadvantaged economically and 
socially. A Housing cooperative was set up as a development 
catalyst, a new and complex undertaking. Land was licensed to 
the cooperative for a small annual fee and, with some initial 
help and guidance from ASHA, the community managed the 
scheme. Plots were identified jointly by the community, 
ASHA and the M.D. Slum Wing of the government. Families 
and friends divided themselves into small groups and partici- 
pated in a drawing for the order of choosing lots. Inevitable 
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disputes were mediated by the cooperative and community 
leaders. One particularly innovative measure in the project was 
to grant women full ownership of the plots since they were 
often the responsible heads of households. MD. architects 
planned the land with 12.5 m. sq. allocated to each family. 
With the help of M.D. engineers, residents constructed their 
own homes using the pool of skilled labour within the 
community itself. Residents were given low interest loans of 
Rs. 5,000 toward the goal building cost of Rs. 12,000 from a 
cooperating bank. Bricks were re-used for the construction 
of the new homes. The M.D. Slum Wing provided brick 
walkways, drains, electricity and_ street lighting, additional 
water and hand pumps and community latrines. The Housing 
cooperative and the community it serves have continued to 
maintain the scheme and the homes at a very good standard, 
using the understanding and _ skills acquired as part of the 
ASHA organizational process. Progress toward independence 
in this project area has at times been slow and hampered 
by political rivalries, but ASHA has maintained a policy of 
facilitation and self-help and there has been encouraging positive 
change. Both individual and community development has been 
significantly enhanced through the knowledge, confidence and 
self-respect grained in this process, 


(i) Shakti Vihar On-Site Slum Renovation Project 


Shakti Vihar was the second geographical project adopted by 
ASHA in 1992 and has proven to be an exceptionally successful 
illustration of the same participatory process. The basic 
strategy was much the same as with Ekta Viha, and a Housing 
cooperative was established. Full] ownership was granted to 
women as heads of households as it was at Ekta Vihar. One 
challenge was that Shakti Vihar was situated in the middle of 
one of Delhi’s most prestigious residential neighbourhoods, 
There was considerable hostility from affluent neighbours 
who felt their interests threatened by regularization of home 
ownership in the slum colony which they had otherwise hoped 
would eventually disappear, and ASHA was involved in a 
diplomacy role, facilitating discussion. This settlement was 
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smaller and less densely populated than Ekta Vihar and so the 
size of each plot could be somewhat larger with proportionately 
more land available for latrines and baths. One latrine/bath 
facility was built for five to six families. Less intense use, 
together with a feeling of more personal ownership and 
responsibility, has meant that maintenance and cleanliness have 
been especially good and spontaneous. Literacy and average 
economic levels of the Shakti Vihar site were marginally higher 
than at Ekta Vihar and the ethnic mix more homogenous, 
factors which have noticeably facilitated harmony and coopera- 
tion in the work. Many residents have continued to improve 
their homes and the common areas around them at their own 
initiative, and some have built their own personal latrines. 
Members pay a monthly maintenance fee and the affairs of the 
cooperative are now managed entirely by the community. 
While the Mahila Mandal receives little direct help from 
ASHA, the group is active and effective in a wide range of 
projects. Shakti Vihar is an excellent example of a community 
empowerment project in which the community has maintained 
and expanded the project on its own. 


(b) Sectoral programmes 
(i) | Women’s Development and the Mahila Mandals 


Recognizing the empowerment of women as the key factor 
in bringing about change in the Delhi slums, ASHA has 
concentrated on the organization and promotion of the Mahila 
Mandal and its engagement in all stages of development from 
problem identification to project implementation and to 
monitoring and assessment. There are currently 37 active 
Mahila Mandals in ASHA supported areas. They have a pivotal 
role as spokespersons from the community to ASHA and the 
relevant government authorities. They systematically monitor 
community health and report trends, problems and ideas for 
improvement to ASHA and its health personnel and increas- 
ingly, directly to government authorities. Mahila Mandals form 
the focus for ongoing training and education. As indicated, 
they have proven themselves excellent and successful lobbyists 
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for their neighbourhoods, disproving the belief that slum 
populations are inarticulate and unable to organize appropriate 
action to achieve their communal needs. Several Mahila 
Mandals have recently taken initiative and started clubs for 
children in recognition of the importance for children of organ- 
ized activities. These clubs involve both work and fun, and are 
formal and informal ventures. The clubs are run by the 
women of the Mahila Mandals. ASHA-sponsored Mahila 
Mandals are beginning to undertake other activities as they gain 
confidence and experience, including sewing centres for income 
generation and day care centres that offer, at an affordable fee, 
child care while mothers seek work outside the slum. 


(it) Water 


Safe and sufficient water is absolutely critical to good health. 
ASHA has channelled its water Programme through the women 
and Mahila Mandals in all 23 slum: areas in which it works. 
Women, as the main collectors and users of water, have been 
the focus of its empowerment efforts using education and 
organization to achieve necessary levels of improvement. 
Education has concentrated on the importance of clean water, 
ways to eliminate ‘contamination, : and. ways and: ‘means of 
dealing with public authorities: These measures have been 
successful in all project sites. Not at all a traditional area for 
women in India, the Mahila Mandals have been quite successful 
in persuading municipal bureaucracies to provide pumps and to 
keep them in repair. Alternatively, some women and women’s 
groups have taken courses on pump repair and maintain the 
equipment themselves, a successful strategy now adopted by 
many communities throughout India and elsewhere in Asia. 
The impact of ASHA’s involvement with water supply has 
been considerable and measurable. The average number of 
poor households sharing a water tap in a Delhi slum in 1994 
was estimated to be between 100 and 150. ASHA-assisted slum 
communities have a range of 20 to 100 households and for 
most not more than 50. This greater access to a clean and 
dependable water supply is reflected in improved levels of 
health (see next Page), especially in the reduced incidence of 
diarrhoeal disease that particularly impacts on small children. 
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(111) Sanitation 


The health hazards to a closely populated community of 
persons defecating in unprotected areas are obvious. Perhaps 
less obvious are the indignities and difficulties suffered by 
women in a traditional society who must defecate in public. 
When ASHA started its work in 1989 none of the project 
areas had latrines. The M.D. Slum Wing of the government 
subsequently developed a programme of community latrine 
construction in established slums. Taking this lead, ASHA 
worked with both the government and its selected project 
communities to make sure they were also able to avail 
themselves of this facility. Since 1993 every slum in which 
ASHA works has had a community latrine with an average of 
21 families per latrine seat, a very good average for Delhi slum 
communities. However, the challenge remains for maintenance. 
The heavy use of the latrines obviously requires systematic 
and efficient cleaning as well as a steady water supply. Sub- 
contracting the cleaning to non-community workers has not 
proved workable. The Mahila Mandals undertook the problem 
using a combination of lobbying of municipal authorities 
for the work they were required to do by statute and fund- 
raising locally for improvements that were not being done. 
The net result is more and cleaner latrines, better utilization of 
them, and a safer more pleasant environment for this very 
necessary community facility. There was an interesting project 
developed in the Ekta Vihar On Site Slum Renovation Project 
where the latrine complex had fallen into quite considerable 
disrepair with a broken pump and no water supply. The 
facility was no longer used, all of the residents of the slum 
resorting to defecation wherever they could. ASHA established 
a Youth Group at Ekta Vihar for the purpose of taking the 
project in hand. An agreement was made with the Youth 
Group that if they could get the facility running again even at 
a marginal level, ASHA would seek external funding for the 
necessary major long-term repairs. The Youth Group working 
closely with the Mahila Mandal did indeed manage to raise 
some limited local funds to mend the pump and get water 
flowing. Responding to this initiative and as promised, ASHA 
was able to obtain a grant from the Australian Government for 
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a thorough renovation of the facility and purchase of a 
desperately needed new water pump. Operation of the latrine 
continues under the management of the Youth Group. 


(iv) Drainage 


Stagnant water creates a serious health hazard, especially for 
young children, in the low-lying poorly drained slums of 
Delhi. Again using a classic Participatory approach, ASHA 
has been able to motivate communities to successfully press 
responsible authorities for action. Some of the results include: 
the installation of four slums pumps to drain large stagnant 
ponds and the resulting drained area fenced in as a play 
area for children; brick Pavements to prevent erosion and to 
provide a dry walk way within the communities have been 
laid; and brick drainage has been provided in a number of 
slums to provide a permanent answer to flooding. The Mahila 
Mandals undertake to ensure that the drains are not 
blocked, the pavements swept and general minor maintenance 
done. 


(v) Waste Disposal 


With large numbers of people living together in small areas, 
solid waste and refuse is a major fact and problem of life. The 
Municipal Authorities in Delh; provide sweepers throughout 
the city to handle solid waste but not to most slums. Again, 
ASHA as part of its basic community amenities programme 
has helped the Mahila Mandals carry their argument to the 
appropriate authorities and obtain the necessary cleaners. 
However, more importantly, ASHA was a major contributing 
factor to the passing of an ordinance in 1994 requiring the 
city to provide this service to all communities, the slums 
included. It--has been pointed out that this too is often a 
theoretical service unless the individual communities can 
organize to ensure that the work is in fact done. As for Xe) 
much else in the slum neighbourhoods it is the Mahila 
Mandals, with the help of ASHA, that carries the fight to the 


municipal authorities. 
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3. Community Based Health Care 


(4) Community Health Volunteers (CHV) 


The CHV, who are local women selected by the community 
and ASHA and trained in ASHA’s own three- to four-month 
course, are the backbone of ASHA’s community health 
programme. Once selected and trained, a CHV is assigned a 
panel of 200 families in the area in which she lives. She is 
responsible to provide health promotion and _ prevention 
information as well as some curative health measures. The 
CHV regularly visits all high risk members of her panel, i.e., 
pregnant women, children under five, T.B. patients and others 
identified by the programme for additional attention, and keeps 
a record of how they are progressing. She is available for 
consultation on health problems and is taught how to treat 
simple illnesses and to refer more serious cases on to the clinic 
doctor or cooperating government hospital as appropriate. The 
CHV also learns how to access government services and 
undertakes informal and small group health awareness educa- 
tion. Since the programme started in 1988, ASHA has trained 
around 300 CHV’s. The role of CHV is an empowering 
one and many of these women in the programme have 
shown considerable initiative, commitment and achievement in 
improving the health standards of their panels. One indicator 
of success in terms of improved levels of health in the slums 1s 
that the infant mortality rate has dropped from an average of 
100 per 1,000 live births in 1988 to 33 per 1,000 in 1996. 


(b) Children under five years of age 


The CHV is responsible for promoting health among the 
children under five years of age. To this end, mothers are 
encourage to attend the weekly clinics with their children 
where the children are weighed, immunized and attention given 
to their general growth and progress. Advice is given to 
mothers on breastfeeding, nutrition, childcare, and other 
important family health care topics. Immunization against 
major childhood diseases 1s, of course, especially important and 
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perhaps most easily managed through this sort of community 
monitoring programme. ASHA_ works closely with the 
Ministry of Health in organizing regular immunization drives 
for the six major vaccines particularly important to child health 
and also for administering vitamin A prophylaxis to prevent 
blindness an. childrens. ‘Ther eresules «have been extremely 
encouraging. For example the number of children between one 
and five years of age who have received three doses of DPT/ 
OPV has gone up in the ASHA areas from 11 to 45 per cent 
in 1989 to 74 to 96 per cent in 1996 and measles coverage from 
five to 30 per cent to 59 to 98 per cent in the same period. 
Vaccine preventable diseases among children in ASHA areas 
have been virtually eliminated. 


(c) Maternal Health 


ASHA-trained CHV’s actively monitor and advise all expectant 
and new mothers and encourage attendance at clinics as part of 
the regular and scheduled coverage of their assigned panel of 
patients (and neighbours). Postnatal visits are made within 24 
hours of birth and continue for seven days afterwards. The 
CHV identifies especially vulnerable or younger mothers and 
the Mahila Mandal follows up with practical help and 
friendship. An average 95.7 per cent of women giving birth in 
ASHA areas in 1996 receive at least three antenatal (ANC) 
checks, a remarkable achievement in the slum communities of 
Delhi. Beyond this, ASHA aims to eliminate maternal and 
child death related to unassisted delivery. In 1996, 31 CHVv’s 
were trained in midwifery in a government hospital in Delhi. 
The training included hands-on experience in the hospital 
labour and delivery rooms. The impact has been a significant 
drop in deliveries without medical assistance or with untrained 
attendants with the median falling from 55 per cent in 1989 to 
34 per cent in 1993 and 5.4 per cent in 1996, 


(d) Reproductive Health 
ASHA-trained CHV’s actively promote all forms of contra- 
ception and family planning. This is done through both formal 


and informal education classes and campaigns. Condoms and 
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oral contraceptives are available through CHV’s and copper 
T’s are fitted at the clinics. Starting in 1996, the CHV’s in 
cooperation with the Mahila Mandals started to run what 
have become successful educational programmes for the men 
of their slum communities. Perhaps surprising in traditional 
India, the response among the men to this public campaign by 
women on such a sensitive topic has been positive. Birth rates 
have fallen from 40/1,000 population in 1989 to 21/1,000 
in 1996. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


In the last few years, ASHA has started projects in three new 
slum areas with the core education, motivation and training 
work being done by teams recruited from the more established 
slum programmes. The multiplier effect here is significant and 
important. 


While fully agreeing with the value of participatory community 
development in empowering the slum communities in question, 
the Australian High Commissioner in a recent report on 
ASHA’s work, was also careful to point to a number of data 
supported successes. These are: 


© Infant mortality rates have dropped from 100 per 1,000 in 
1939 to 35 per 1,000 in 1996. 


© Child under-five mortality rate has dropped from 149 per 
1,000 in 1989 to 51 per 1,000 in 1996. 


© _ Birth rates have dropped from 40 per 1,000 in 1989 to 21 
per 1,000 in 1996. 


© Malnourishment levels have dropped from 80 per cent of 
under five-year olds in 1989 to just 13 per cent in 1996. 


. Anecdotal evidence indicates that the incidence of 
tuberculosis has been greatly reduced, though current 
statistics are still being gathered. 
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ASHA measures its success not only by the specific achieve- 
ments the slums residents it has assisted have accomplished, but 
also by the sustainability of the community process they have 
engendered. ASHA believes its activities in the area of shelter, 
water, sanitation, drainage and other health programmes are 
sustainable because they have taught the people of the slum 
communities how to identify their problems, prioritize their 
needs, put their own resources together and find outside help 
and in this way effectively work toward solutions. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that in the earlier project areas in 
which ASHA_ has worked, campaigns are now organized, 
actions taken, amenities maintained, and funds raised with 
minimal or no intervention from ASHA. The initiatives and 
acquired strengths of the women’s groups in particular are good 
examples of persons organized for one Purpose being quite 
able and willing to organize for other purposes. The impact 
of ASHA’s participation-based interventions jn awareness, 
motivation, education, training, community organization and 
development is such that communities are empowered to 
achieve and then continue to achieve. 
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Country: India 

Name of the organization: International Centre for Entrepreneurship 
& Career Development (ICECD) 

Address: 1, Tapovan Society 
Nehrunagar Char Rasta, Satellite Road 
Ahmedabad 380015, Gujarat, India 


Telephone: (91-79) 46 16 20 

Fax: (91-79) 65 68 603 

E-mail: icecd@ad1.vsnl.net.in 

Area of work: Economic empowerment of the rural, 


urban and tribal poor through training 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


ICECD is a training and advisory facility engaged in 
training a wide spectrum of persons, (governmental and non- 
governmental, national and international) seeking improvement 
of their professional skills to enable them, in turn, to develop 
entrepreneurial know-how in the developing world, design 
micro-financing programmes and activities, or formulate policies 
‘n these critical developmental areas. An umbrella organization 
with years of experience in training and advisory services, 
ICECD targets training for poverty alleviation in rural, tribal 
and: urban areas with a special focus on women as both 
recipients of services and as key contributors to family and 
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community development. The Centre was established in 1986 
as a voluntary non-profit organization and over the past twelve 
years has become one of the best-known training institutes in 
the region. 


The Centre works as an independent autonomous organization 
providing training and advisory services to national organiza- 
tions such as the Small Industries Development Bank of India, 
the National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development, the 
Industrial Development Bank of India, the Ministry of Rural 
Development, the Ministry of Science and Technology, and 
the Central Government of India among others. ICECD also 
works with international and bi-lateral agencies such as CIDA, 
USAID, the Royal Netherlands Embassy and UN agencies. 
The Centre, keeping the multiplier effect very much in mind, 
has trained over 1,800 social mobilizers, extension officers, 
trainers and functionaries in government and non-governmental 
organizations who in turn report that they have trained more 
than 250,000 women each year in income generation and self. 
employment programming. 


At the international level, ICECD has worked in 55 developing 
countries on projects targeting rural, tribal and urban men and 
women, training more than 700 trainers and facilitators from 
NGOs, government Organizations and training institutions. 
Again, these trainees are themselves training or otherwise 
directly engaged in Programming for over 600,000 women in 
the developing world. 


The’ Ceritre’s*e6al” is sustaindbl economic development from 
the rural grassroots or urban Pavement upward. Focus is on 
integrated rural and urban development and poverty allevia- 
tion, income generation, self-employment, micro and small 
credit enterprises and group entrepreneurship. As an organiza- 
tion it has many links with professionals in the fields of 
entrepreneurship development, engineering, behavioural sciences 
and small business and industry, and offers a blend of 


business, academic and industrial experiences and points of 
view. 
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& CAREER DEVELOPMENT (ICECD) 


B. OBJECTIVES 


ICECD’s essential mission is to serve and support the ever- 
increasing needs of disadvantaged women and men in the 
developing world through gender sensitive, entrepreneurial, 


income generating work. ‘The institute has two primary 
objectives: 
e To build the capabilities of poor men and women through 


a needs-based training package that will help them earn a 
sustainable income in micro-enterprise and small business 
creation; | 


e To build the institutional capabilities of cooperating GOs 
and NGOs that will enable them to, in turn, deliver 
training and advisory services to the clients they serve 
empowering them to find sustainable income through 
small business and micro-enterprise skills. 


The Centre is engaged in a wide variety of developmental 
activities, including: 


© Promotion of micro/small enterprise techniques by 
designing and implementing needs-based _ integrated 
programmes catering to both rural and urban poor, with 
a special focus on equitable development for women 
and sharing the experience obtained throughout the 
professional developmental world; 


e Research on gender and development (GAD) issues as 
they emerge and dissemination of that research through a 
vigorous publications programme; 


° Consultancy and advisory services to local and _ inter- 
national NGO and governmental agencies on needs 
assessments related to gender sensitive programming, 
project identification, design, monitoring, and develop- 
ment, and policy formulation in this subject area; 
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° Extension of credit support to disadvantaged groups 
engaged in the Centre’s programming directed at achieving 
sustainable micro/small enterprise; 


* Design and conduct of capacity building programmes 
(training, workshops, seminars and multilateral con- 
ferences) on human resources development (HRD) topics 
and issues. 


C. APPROACH 
1. The Philosophy 


Building on earlier work around the world on income genera- 
tion activities, ICECD developed an integrated approach to 
sustainable employment for marginalized populations based on 
group formation and management. It has validated this new 
approach through extensive field-testing. Earlier global expe- 
rience in income generation and self-employment had provided 
abundant evidence that the availability of credit, though 
necessary, is not sufficient in itself for most poor people to 
achieve income sustainability and the Proper use of that credit. 
ICECD worked out an integrated approach using group forma- 
tion and group Management to learn the basic skills required 
for successful entrepreneurship, the selection of viable business 
options, and finally the successful management of the business 
selected. The approach led to the development of a large 
number of micro-enterprises in a number of marginalized 
communities assisted by ICECD. Once the technique had been 
pilot tested, over 100 local NGOs in India elected to try it. 
Many subsequently chose to replicate it as a regular part of 
their own programming. 


Over the past four years, the Centre has directly developed 
1,000 businesses, implemented 41 group formation/credit- 
savings management Programmes, 36 income generation and 
self-employment entrepreneurship development programmes, 
and dispensed credit worth 5-15 million Indian Rupees. 
The NGOs with whom ICECD has worked have reached 
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out to thousands of women in Western and Southern 
India with credit funds estimated at over 675 million Indian 
Rupees. 


2. The Programme 


The ICECD approach to economic empowerment was 
conceived as a three-phase effort: 


e Promoting self-employment and income _ generation 
amongst the poor; 


e Providing lean season wage employment; 


2 Addressing minimum needs of nutrition, health, sanita- 
tion, housing and education. 


It is now generally accepted that intervention in any one of 
these three areas alone is not adequate and what is needed is a 
combination of efforts in all three which can address the 
varying needs of different categories of the poor. 


ICECD explains its approach in a five-theme framework: 


Theme 1: Design of an overall framework for empowerment of 
the urban poor (policies and programmes) 


e Improve the social dimension of economic development 
programmes; 
e Assess social impact to minimize negative impact of the 


development project; 


e Target the potential poor. 


Theme 2: Planning and implementing programmes for the 
targeted poor 


e Identify the needs of the poor; 
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* Conduct gender responsive planning (analysis of gender 
division of roles, responsibilities and impact); 


e Use participatory methods/implementation strategies and 
concepts; 
° Employ participatory planning, implementation, monitor- 


ing and evaluation. 


Theme 3: Mobilizing institutional and financial resources for 
the poor 


° Form effective partnership with the government and the 
NGOs concerned; 


e Create an environment to encourage support. 


Theme 4: Management of personnel, NGOs and the programme 


° Learn and applying management skills; 
° Encourage team development; 
° Conduct monitoring and evaluation of performance. 


Theme 5: Organization of national level training and replica- 
tion of the programme 


While focusing on micro enterprise and small business 
development, the model also demands sufficient attention be 
given to social issues such as health, hygiene, education and 
particularly gender equity. 


3. Micro Enterprise Creation Programme (MEC) 


The MEC programme endeavours to use best practices in 
human resources development (HRD) techniques in its training 
applications. This process is carried out in three stages:  pre- 
training, training and post training. 
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(a) Pre-training stage 


Step 1: Conduct training needs assessment for planning and 
implementing the MEC programme through classic participa- 
tory appraisal and analysis of basic gender issues, especially the 
division of roles and responsibilities in the community and 
family, and the impact of selected social and economic factors 
in the targeted urban slum population. 


Step 2: Create awareness of the goals of the programme 
through a variety of promotional measures such as community 
meetings, door to door interviews, audio visual presentations, 
sensitization workshops for the community and _ other 
supporters of the ME process, i.e., banks, industry and small 
business, women’s support groups and agencies, interested 


NGOs and other key actors. 


Step 3: Establish liaisons with community resources, creating 
an environment for participatory development and mobilization 
of institutional and financial resources, mainstreaming these 
wherever possible by linking them with existing financial 
schemés. 8 Soe Bing! 
Step 4: Identify. and select potential participants in the 
prograrme who seem to have the potential to work within an 
entrepreneurial group toward a common goal. Socialization in 
India does not encourage poor people as a whole to develop 
successful behavioural skills and attitudes that will aid them in 
small business development, such as goal setting, taking 
initiative, taking reasonable risks, problem solving, or linking 
with others in a give and take relationship for sustained income 
generation. It has been demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt 
that enterprise creation passes through marked ups and downs. 
Training alone cannot be expected to instill these new aptitudes 
and attitudes in people who have grown up in this sort of 
marginalizing atmosphere. Therefore, the identification and 
selection of people and groups with latent entrepreneurial skills 
and their organization to that end is mandatory. | 
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Step 5: Develop a needs based and gender sensitive curricu- 
lum for both men and women Participants. 


Step 6: Organize self-help groups who are to Participate in 
the programme. Since the targeted population is poor and 
marginalized it is necessary to help them to develop their own 
system to combat day to day consumption needs. The target 
group is given a small seed grant to work with. The money is 
kept for the group in a bank account at a local cooperating 
bank. The group has been taught at this point (see below) to 
decide on the use of the accumulated amount corporately in 
open meeting and can lend for any reasonable purpose which 
might include weddings, funerals, repairs on homes, medicine 
for family illness, a street food vender Operation, etc. The 
group decides the regulations for lending, the period of the loan 
and the amount to be paid back to the group (capital and 
interest). This usually will reflect the specific social environ- 
ment of that particular group, a thing not easily determined in 
more centrally managed programmes. On the average, groups 
of this sort have collected about fifteen to twenty thousand 
Rupees over a two year period with ten to twenty members. 


(6) Training stage 


Consistent with the pre-training preparation, a two week ME 
Programme 1s designed for the Participants, based on previous 
experience but tailored to the needs of the specific group as 
determined by the initial needs survey. This is an integrated 
package of basic business knowledge and skills/leadership 
skills. The ME model builds capabilities from three different 


angles: 


° The entrepreneur her/ himself and his/her personal 
development as well as working within a group; 


* Enterprise building and establishment including develop- 
ment of a business plan; 


* — Enterprise management for survival and growth. 
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The programme is completely participatory and based on 
modern adult learning theory. Maximum use is made of 
experiential learning methodology using simulation games, 
exercises, group work, field visits and lectures. 


(c)  Post-training stage 


Step 1: Immediately upon completion of the training 
programme and submission of an acceptable business plan, the 
group is given a micro fund credit by ICECD amounting to a 
maximum of Indian Rs. 10,000 or approximately US$300. If 
more is required they are assisted by the programme to find 
the additional money through an appropriate link with a bank 
or state level lending institution. 


Step 2: While the first step is in progress to actually start an 
enterprise, the ME model moves into a second social stage by 
creating linkages with other health, child care, mother care, 
hygiene, education and legal rights programmes. As the urban 
poor are already in the process of confidence building their 
access to these existing but often unused facilities increases 
their awareness of, and willingness to reach out and use, the 
facilities available to them. Support by ME is continued until 
participants establish and manage their enterprises successfully, 
which includes market access. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


The impact of ICECD’s programmes to empower the 
marginalized urban poor can be measured on a number of 


different dimensions. 


Direct increase in individual income 


The approach described here results in a direct increase in 
personal income. On an average, participants in the pro- 
eramme have found their income rising from Indian Rs. 10-20 
to 30-50 per day through the sort of self employment 
entrepreneurial initiative developed under the ME model. 
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Resource building and asset creation 


The ME process leads to a gradual building of resources either 
directly to operate an enterprise (sewing machine, materials, 
vender cart and equipment) or to improve home facilities 
(furniture, family latrine, storage of up to a year of basic food 
stuffs, television, steel cupboards, etc.). Women participants 
have also purchased cycles and tools for their husbands to take 
up new employment. 


Economic, social and health benefits 


Many participants have developed savings habits and have 
opened small accounts at postal or banking services. Others 
have repaid old debts that in a traditional society, once 
incurred, can never be liquidated due to high interest rates 
serving for years as a steady drain on family resources. School 
feels and school uniforms can more generally be met by fami- 
lies participating in the Programme than those which do not. 


Behavioral and attitudinal changes 


Studies have shown that participants who engage in successful 
small business development or who simply borrow from their 
S&L group, and are able to repay in the time required, gain a 
level of self confidence their marginalizing environment does 
not normally give them. Their training in entrepreneurship 
and experience working successfully with others in the group 
increases their knowledge and respect for the realities of cost, 
profit and loss, market forces and value of responsible 
management and public responsiveness. 


Social impact 


Participating individuals and groups have shown a greater 
awareness of economic Opportunities, health conditions and 
needs, sanitation, child care and related social factors within 
their communities than before entering the programme. 
Women generally report they receive more respect in their 
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family after participating in the programme, especially where 
they have been able to increase family income through their 
own enterprise. At the community level, the experience of 
working together successfully in a savings scheme or group 
entrepreneurial project increases social awareness and group 
solidarity and improves social interaction often across social 
lines. It is noteworthy to point out that impact studies of the 
ICECD programme clearly demonstrate that the health and 
educational standard of children in families participating in the 
ME programme is improved. This alone is an important | 
and significant result of this interesting programme of self- 
actualization through income generation. 
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The Duang Prateep V 
Foundation (DPF) 


Country: Thailand 

Name of the organization: The Duang Prateep Foundation (DPF) 

Address: Lock 6, Art Narong Road, Klong Toey 
Bangkok 10110, Thailand 

Telephone: (66-2) 671-4045-8 

Fax: (66-2) 249-5254 

E-mail: dfp@internet.ksc.net.th 

Area of work: Education, community mobilization 


housing and land rights of slum communities 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


The Duang Prateep Foundation was started in 1978 by 
residents of the infamous Klong Toey Slum of Bangkok port 
with the support and encouragement of a group of civic-minded 
outsiders. The objective of the Foundation was to tackle the 
problems facing the urban poor in the port area using an 
approach which would maximize local participation, discourage 
dependency, and encourage cooperation and self-reliance among 
the residents. Particular concern was focused on the develop- 
ment of alternative educational facilities and opportunities for 
the slum’s children. 


The Klong Toey slum 1s Bangkok’s oldest and largest slum 
with a population of approximately 100,000 persons. The 
community, located in the port zone of the city, is one of 30 
such slums clustered together on land owned by the Port 
Authority of Thailand with a total population of over one 
million men, women and children at this time. It developed as 
a result of Thailand’s rapid growth as a major Asian commer- 
cial centre in the 70’s, 80’s and 90's. Klong Toey and other 
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nearby slums, made up mostly of unskilled rural-urban mi- 
grants, provide the cheap and convenient local day labour 
needed for a major Asian city port. The majority of these 
workers do not have fixed employment but are called up daily 
by middlemen as work Presents itself. Others, often the wives 
and children, earn additional income selling beverages and food 
from their homes or from vending carts. 


DPF is managed by a Board of Directors. A number of its 
founders still sit on the Board as advisors along with the 
Foundation Staff and members of the Klong Toey community 
itself, The staff of the Foundation is largely drawn from the 
slum. Representatives from the community are key to DPF’s 
Operations and are part of any decision process. The Founda. 
tion has been committed throughout to human resources devel- 
opment. All of the projects the Foundation administers could 
be described as being concerned with the development of the 
human resources of the urban) poor, The Foundation has 


Organization and volunteer activism are examples of DPF’s 
human resources development work. 


The Foundation can respond well to the needs of its target 
group, due to its close ties with the community. DPF was 
started by the urban poor and many staff members come from 
slum neighborhoods. Therefore, the staff know the problems 
the slum residents face, because they face the same problems 
themselves. 


B. OBJECTIVES 


°* to facilitate alleviation of the problems facing the urban 
poor, through the use of a multi-dimensional approach; 


° to foster community participation and self-reliance: 
°* to develop alternative educational Programmes and 
Opportunities; 


° to educate the community about their housing and land 
rights. 
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G. APPROACH 
1. The Philosophy 


The Foundation realized from the beginning that to really 
help the urban poor it was necessary to tackle the total 
picture and not waste resources and time on partial solutions. 
As the difficulties facing the urban and marginalized poor are 
interrelated, problems cannot be dealt with in isolation. DPF 
has, therefore, developed a comprehensive set of programmes 
that cover all aspects of community life. In fields where DPF 
does not run its own programmes, such as health care or 
formal adult education, it integrates its work with organizations 
that do provide the relevant services. 


DPF also perceived that the realization of marginalized people 
that they can help themselves is the key to development. In 
response to this, the Foundation uses a blend of professional 
development skills of its well-trained staff and a classic 
participatory approach to the community with the objective 
that the people of Klong Toey will become progressively more 
self-reliant, able to identify their own problems, identify 
realistic answers, and bring their own and outside resources to 
bear, making the slum a safer and more pleasant place to live. 


2. The Programme 


DPF’s integrated programme reaches the community in three 
general areas, namely education and skills development; housing 
and land ownership rights; and community mobilization and 


organization, described in more detail below. 


(a) Education 


(i) | Kindergarten education 


The first priority of the Foundation was to support and 
encourage children’s education and this remains its primary 
objective today. The Foundation is convinced that education 
is the primary requisite to raising the living standards and 
aspirations of the urban poor and is encouraging children’s 


education in a variety of ways. 
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The Foundation has established 15 kindergartens in Bangkok 
slum communities. One kindergarten, the Duang Prateep 
Kindergarten, is directly administered by DPF while the others 
are operated by the communities themselves with DPE in an 
advisory and support role. A professional member of the 
Foundation staff who works as a community kindergarten 


educational levels, from kindergarten to university, under DPF 
scholarships. Although the first nine years of compulsory 
schooling in Thailand js free, there are Many non-tuition ex- 
penses that make school attendance a practical impossibility for 
many poor families, such as school uniforms, books, scouting 
uniforms, and other supplementary costs, Needy children are 
recommended for sponsorship by the schools or community 
leaders. A check is made of the family situation and the child’s 
school record. Each child is assigned an individual sponsor 
who receives a twice-yearly Progress report and a letter from 
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the child. Many sponsors develop close relationships with the 
children they sponsor and their families and often give support 
beyond academic requirements. The DPF Sponsorship Section 
also administers an emergency fund which is used where a child 
may face exceptionally difficult circumstances which could force 
him or her to leave school. For example, these circumstances 
may include the death or injury of the wage earner in the 
family or loss of the home through uncompensated eviction or 
destruction by fire. 


(itt) Education of hearing impaired children 


The Duang Prateep Foundation found in a 1986 survey of slum 
children that the most common physical disability keeping 
children away from school in Klong Toey was hearing impair- 
ment. Responding to this, the Foundation started a special 
school for hearing impaired children. Each child attending the 
school is fitted with an individually tailored hearing aid. Edu- 
cation of the hearing impaired child starts as soon as possible, 
preferably in kindergarten if the disability is discovered in time, 
with the objective of improving a child’s speaking and lip 
reading ability. Speaking normally and good lip reading skills 
are vital to the integration of a child with a hearing disability 
into the normal school system (signing, a skill often developed 
to a high degree but only among the hearing impaired and their 
teachers may tend to isolate children from their non-signing 
peers.) | Where attendance at a school with non-hearing 
impaired children is not possible, the Foundation will sponsor 
attendance at a more advanced special school. Parent and 
guardian training is also given since children who receive 
positive reinforcement and practice at home progress much 
faster then children who do not. Children of the school for 
the hearing impaired participate in all school activities possible 
to prevent their segregation from activities normal to children. 


(iv) Education outside the classroom 


Youth Groups 
The Duang Prateep Foundation has helped establish youth 


groups in many Klong Toey slum communities. These groups 
are administered by the youths themselves. Once a group 
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has been established the Foundation staff actively promotes 
responsible young leadership to manage the group. The events 
which Foundation staff coordinate are a wide slate of sports 
competitions, campaigns against drug abuse, clean-up days, and 
short youth camps outside of Bangkok. The latter are a blend 
of education and recreation and are used to inform young 
people about drugs, AIDS and other social problems affecting 
their lives. 


Sponsorship section, youth counseling 


The sponsorship section arranges a programme of group discus- 
sion and counseling with DPF-sponsored youth near the end of 
each academic year to provide an opportunity for exchanging 
ideas on directions and choices. The objective is not to force 
young people in any direction but rather to make sure that 
these teenagers are asking themselves the right questions and are 
aware of the range of Opportunities available to them. The 
sponsorship section also Provides individual counseling as 
necessary. It 1s the hope of DPF that young people from the 
slums of Bangkok will elect to continue their education ful] 
time. 


Young Women’s Group 


DPF administers a young women's group for teenage girls. 
The aim of the club is to €ncourage young slum women to 


The New Life Project - Education for drug addicted youths 


DPF established a residential programme for young people with 
special trouble coping with slum life. In most cases this means 
drug addiction to solvents (and increasingly to amphetamines) 
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The New Life Project was originally targeted only at boys but 
with numbers of teenage girls turning to substance abuse the 
Foundation is currently in the process of organizing a New Life 
Project for Girls. The boy’s project was established in 1987 
and is located on 35 hectares of land in the south of Thailand. 
Boys between the ages of 10 and 18 are taken into the 
programme and stay at New Life for three years. The pro- 
gramme consists of an innovative mixture of conventional 
schooling, vocational training and farm work, group discussion 
and individual counseling. The full programme of daily activi- 
ties, a buddy support system, and isolation from temptation 
have all helped to make the project enormously successful in 
transforming the lives of many young people who otherwise 
face a bleak future indeed as confirmed addicts. Over 90 per 
cent of the youths who go through the programme manage to 
stay off drugs once they leave the project. 


Adult education programmes 


The Duang Prateep Foundation, feeling that education is a life 
long pursuit and necessity, has developed a programme to meet 
the practical needs of Klong Toey adults in a collaborative 
effort with other government and non-governmental organiza- 
tions concerned with the slum communities. The Foundation 
has concentrated on a wide range of specific community needs 
in its adult education programmes such as AIDS prevention, 
community approaches to the control of drug addiction, 
advocacy for housing rights, preventive measures in the event of 
toxic fires (a special problem in port slums), prenatal care, and 
general health care for the self and the family. 


AIDS education 


The Duang Prateep Foundation started an AIDS Control 
Project in Klong Toey as far back as 1988. AIDS education has 
been targeted at various groups for the best possible approach 
and message: addicts, commercial sex workers, motorcycle tax 
drivers, youth, the general public of Klong Toey and families 
with members who are HIV positive. DPE believes in home 
and community prevention of AIDS and for local care of AIDS 


sufferers. 
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(b) Housing and Land Rights 
() Registration of housing 


The first programme the Foundation started after its 
inauguration in 1978, apart from children’s education, was a 
project to assist slum dwellers with the registration of their 
houses and the births of their children. These are two vital 
issues given Thailand’s governmental and legal tradition. If 
houses are not registered, the occupants do not have the right 
to public utilities or compensation in case of destruction. 
Children whose birth has not been registered do not have a 
legal right to attend school. Once householders register their 
homes, they and their family members cease to be outsiders 
and become recognized stake-holders in that Thai community 
with a legal presence. As a result of some years of campaign- 
ing by DPF, most slum dwellers now live in registered homes. 
It is an important developmental fact that new residents are 
now aware of the need to register their residences and to 
have their new-born children registered and how to go 


about both tasks. Community education on this point 
has taken off and no longer needs direct education by the 
Foundation. | 


(i) Eviction 


Eviction is a threat in every slum community. The Foundation 
began its work against arbitrary and uncompensated eviction 
during the first months of its -existente, “so it knows the 
problem well and has a substantial reputation in the field. This 
work enabled one community in the greater slum area to 
negotiate a twenty-five lease for a plot of land owned by the 
Port Authority near to Where they were living (and from 
which they were being evicted). The act of negotiating a 
reasonable arrangement for people occupying land that was 
being taken by government was a first for the poor of 
Thailand. The Foundation has used the experience it gained 
from this initial success to help many other marginalized 
communities to fight arbitrary eviction since then, 
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DPF has always given assistance to communities struggling with 
eviction but insists on two pre-requisites: first, that the 
community organize itself to resist the eviction and that 
secondly, it organizes well and well in advance. The Founda- 
tion does not feel it can fight other people’s battles if the 
householders themselves are not also committed and willing to 
fight, and have not taken reasonable precautionary measures 


when they could and should. 
(iit) Fire risks 


Fire is a serious hazard in slum life and there are few 
families that have not lost their homes or come close to doing 
so. The wooden houses of Klong Toey are packed tightly 
together with narrow walkways providing difficult access to 
fire fighters. Fires are easily started, especially during the long 
dry season, by electrical faults or discarded matches or 
cigarettes because of carelessness or arson. The Foundation has 
provided training and equipment (two fire engines suitable for 
the close quarters of the Klong Toey have been donated by 
Japan) and there are volunteer fire-fighting teams now on 
permanent standby. 


- 


(iv) Emergency assistance 


When fires have occurred in Klong Toey or in the other slums 
where the Foundation has assisted, DPF has responded with 
emergency help in coordination with other government and 
non-government agencies. Among other measures given, the 
Foundation concentrates especially on ensuring that children 
are equipped to return to school as soon as possible. For 
instance, when a fire destroyed a DPF affiliated kindergarten in 
January 1997, school restarted just five days later using a 
temporary site which had been built by volunteer labour 
working through the night. DPF believes that in these 
upsetting circumstances the school offers: a sense of calm 
normality to children upset by the destruction of their homes 


and the dislocation of their families. 
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(v) Credit unions 


In 1994 the Duang Prateep Foundation launched the Klong 
Toey Cooperative for Community Services, a community bank 
for residents of the Klong Toey Slum. Housing improvement 
loans are an especially critical loan category. The bank, which 
has strong participation by the community, also sees itself 
having a vital role to teach the importance of saving as a 
very practical way for families to improve their own living 
conditions, of providing them with a self-help cushion against 
emergency and chance, and generally as a path of upward 
mobility and a way out of the slums. 


(c) Community Mobilization and Organization 


(:) The Foundation, community committees and 
the Federation : 


In the early years of the Foundation, DPF worked hard to set 
up community committees throughout Klong Toey. It realized 
that most slum residents were from rural Thailand and in 
leaving their villages and towns for the city they had left a 
sense of community behind. The first need, then, was to 
develop a viable form of community membership that would 
serve the otherwise isolated slum residents in their struggle with 
the major issues facing them. From the beginning, DPF took 
on a coordinating and facilitating role between communities. 
Issues that were of common concern to two or more of the 
communities had to be tackled jointly and that was the point 
of much of the Foundation’s early work. In time the Federa- 
tion of Klong Toey Slum Communities was formed and later, 
for much the same reasons, the Federation of Klong Toey Slum 
Youth Groups was established. 


(t) Volunteers and the work 


Much of the work of the Duang Prateep Foundation depends 
heavily on the Support of the many slum residents who 
volunteer for Foundation and community activities. The 
volunteer role in Duang Prateep Projects takes many different 
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forms, the community committees and work with the 
community youth groups, are two activities that could not 
operate well without these volunteers. The AIDS Control 
Project, with over 300 volunteers living in the slums, is another 
excellent example of what volunteers can do in their own 
communities. In this project, the volunteers help DPF by 
distributing condoms and AIDS literature as well as talking to 
people in their neighborhood about AIDS. Some volunteers 
are AIDS sufferers themselves. Through all these persons 
contributing freely of their time and effort the Foundation can 
reach many more people with AIDS information and advice 
than a full time project staff of four could possible think of 
reaching on their own. 


D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Duang Prateep Foundation has been working with great 
effect to improve the situation of the urban poor of Bangkok in 
the 20 years since its founding in 1978. Although its primary 
focus has been on Klong Toey, the Foundation 1s well known 
for the significant support it has given to over 100 other slum 
communities in Greater Bangkok. Its approach to these 
communities has, throughout, been to use best practices in 
human resources development concepts of participation, 
engagement and self-reliance to accomplish the work. The 
Foundation has encouraged a marginalized and repressed people 
to find their voice and take their own needs in hand. The 
close ties DPF has with the urban poor has made it easy for 
the Foundation to respond to the needs of that group. 


Over the years the Foundation has experienced a dramatic 
change in the importance most slum dwellers attach to the 
education of their children. When DPF started its work in 
1978, the majority of the children living in Klong Toey 
received little or no education and were expected to provide 
additional income for the family from whatever they could find 
to do, such as shoe shine, and rag picker. Parents attached 
little importance to their children’s education and as most 
children did not have birth certificates they had no legal right 
to attend school. In the past 20 years, however, the attitude 
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among Klong Toey residents has changed fundamentally. 
Parents are now much more committed to helping their 
children obtain a good education and jf possible, some technical 
training. Many families are prepared to make real financial 
sacrifices to support their children’s studjes. 


The Foundation realized from the start that it is impossible to 
help the urban poor unless the problem is tackled holistically. 
The DPF has, therefore, developed a comprehensive set of 
programmes that cover all aspects of community development 
and in fields where DPF does not run programmes of its own, 
it coordinates and cooperates with governmental and non- 
governmental programmes that do. 


A special hallmark of its work in recent years has been its 
work with young people with drug problems. Realizing that 
young addicts and dealers are victims in need of help rather 
than criminals to be punished, DPF has developed programmes 
that have received international attention. Its New Life Project 
Is One innovative and successful method of transforming the 
lives of young people who otherwise faced a depressing and 
downward spiraling future. 


The Duang Prateep Foundation has realized since its beginning 
that the future of Klong Toey and the other slums of Bangkok 
is in the hands of the urban poor themselves who come to 
realize that only they can help themselves. The Foundation 
stands ready to support this insight and the self discipline and 
self-realization it brings. 
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Country: Bangladesh 
Name of the organization: — Proshika 
Address: I/1 GA, Section - 2, Mirpur 
Dhaka - 1216, Bangladesh 
Telephone: (880-2) 805812, 806759 
Fax: (880-2) 805811 
E-mail: proshika@bdonline.com 
Area of work: Education, health, employment, legal literacy 


A. THE ORGANIZATION 


“Proshika” is an acronym in the Bangla language of 
Bangladesh, which stands for “training” “education” and 
“action”. It reflects the organization’s development ideals at 
the heart of which is human resources development through 
participation and self-help. Proshika’s full name 1s Proshika 
Manobik Unnayan Kendra, or Proshika: A Centre for 
Human Development. 


In its early years, Proshika was a well-known and influential 
pioneer in rural development, well studied and reported upon 
by scholars from many parts of the world. However, it 
became apparent to the Proshika leadership that Bangladesh, as 
with many other Asian countries, was in the process of a 
rural-to-urban revolution and rapidly becoming an urbanized 
society, and therefore it was necessary to switch to a urban 
focus. Only five per cent of the Bangladesh population were 
urban in 1961 but by 1991 this had risen to around 20 
per cent. World Bank projections predicted the urban segment 
of the population would rise to 48 per cent in Bangladesh by 
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2015 and warned of severe economic and social effects if 
measures were not taken to mitigate the conditions of the new 
migrants who would, for the most part, live in marginal slum 
communities. 


Studies done on the urban slum community of Bangladesh by 
Dr. Newsreel Islam, Professor in the Department of Geography 
and Environment, University of Dhaka, clearly demonstrate 
that the conditions under which the urban poor reside is 
decidedly inferior to that of the rural poor. The major reasons 
for this were noted as: (1) the lack of organization typical of 
the urban migrant separated in his or her move to the city 
from the traditional order and associations of village life: (2) his 
or her lack of preparation for the new rules of urban life as 
opposed to the tradition bequeathed to each villager in rural 
communities; and (3) the trends of urbanization in Bangladesh 
which tended to promote the interests of the richer sections of 
the community through patterns of services and municipal 
regulation to the determent (at least not in the support) of slum 
communities. 


Building on its prior experience in rural development and 
adopting these to the urban. environment, Proshika has 
developed a model of urban poverty reduction and slum 
development through empowerment of the urban poor. This is 
delivered through ten Programmes. Three of these are key 
organizational programmes that cross-cut the rest, i.e., the build- 
ing of organization and linkages among the poor, training in 
the strategy and tactics of modern community development and 
social mobilization, and engaging the poor, but at a somewhat 
higher action level of advocacy, in cooperation with other 
NGOs and _ institutions working for the same ends (see 
Programmes below). 


Proshika’s programme is, therefore, in direct response to the 
need of the urban poor for organization to help them gain 
some reasonable control over their own lives, training for the 
marketplace to earn a living, training in practical savings and 
credit methods suitable to the urban poor and solidarity for 
confidence and self-respect. 
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B. OBJECTIVES 


Proshika believes from its own experience of over 20 years in 
rural and urban development that three things are crucial for 
empowerment of the poor. These are: 


e Reasonable access to resources; 

e The realization that however poor, each person has 
more control over his own situation then he or she 
thinks; 

e A willingness and capacity to undertake that control 


through cooperation with others in personal initiatives 
and common enterprises. 


Proshika’s primary objectives, therefore, are: 


e  Organization-building among the poor and marginalized in 
order to empower them to work effectively on their own 
behalf; 

e Adult education with marginalized groups in the purposes, 


strategies and skills of community development; 


© Adult education to provide practical marketable skills in 
entrepreneurship and other work skills for the alleviation 
of poverty through self-help measures; 


© Cooperation with other NGOs working on behalf of the 
rural and urban poor in the larger arena of advocacy, 
policy development, and legal protection for the 
marginalized poor. 


The Core concerns driving Proshika’s participatory develop- 
ment strategy are effective participation of the poor, gender 
equality, social justice, growth with equity, sustainable and 
productive management of natural resources and environmental 


protection and regeneration. 
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C. APPROACH 


1. The Philosophy 


Proshika has always experimented with new methods. Its 
Popular Theater programme is typical of these innovative 
techniques. The Theater was begun as an experiment in village 
dramatics in support of its rural programme. While village 
theater has ancient roots throughout Southeast Asia it had not 
been used by an NGO as a systematic tool for programme 
communication and support. As it subsequently moved into a 
city environment, Proshika found it could adapt its well-tried 
village dramatics programme equally well to the slum environ- 
ment. Drawn from the slum communities themselves and 
trained by Proshika staff, the players of the “Peoples Theater” 
as it is known, deliver social and economic messages in support 
of the larger programme through 12 troupes now performing 
on a regular basis. 


Proshika was also a pioneer in Bangladesh in promoting an 
integrated, multi-sectoral development strategy for the urban 
poor, based on a structure of organizations beginning with 
local neighborhood groups and moving through ever larger 
aggregates up to powerful all-city associations. Proshika was 
also among those who first experimented with the shift from 
the earlier NGO pattern of service provider to the 
contemporary self-help model that focuses on what the poor 
can organize and do for themselves. Proshika was also among 
the first to introduce micro-credit in the slums. In this 
critical programme Proshika provides credit to the group and 
not to the individual, with the group taking responsibility to 


repay the loan. In this respect, an innovative approach is 
used, 


Social mobilization ‘to help the urban poor gain more control 
of their lives and livelihood through collective action against 
petty thieves, indiscriminate eviction, and issues particularly 
affecting women are central concerns of Proshika. 
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2. The Programmes 


Proshika pursues its work with the urban poor in ten 
programmes. These ten programmes are integrated at the basic 
organizational level and find direction and strength from that 
fundamental point of departure. 


(a) Organization Building 


Recognizing that the lack of effective and sustained organi- 
zation renders the average slum dweller impotent to act on 
his or her own behalf, Proshika encourages and assists the 
urban slum poor to organize into groups at the neighborhood 
level and subsequently upward in systematically larger 
integrated units to the all-city level. The basic or primary 
group comprises 15 to 20 members who typically live very 
near to each other in a slum neighborhood. Presently there 
are over 5,685 such primary groups which have been formed 
in 568 slums with a total membership in excess of 73,200 
persons. These small neighborhood groups, though relatively 
powerless by themselves, gain strength and influence as they 
join upward with other similar groups. They are also critical 
for gathering people together for participatory purposes isa 
culture not strong on democratic participation, especially for 
the rural or urban poor. This first level of organization 
forms a cohort of the Slum Coordination Committee for 
local action and together with other primary groups begins to 
form an effective interest group. The Slum Coordination 
Committees come together in their turn in Area Coordination 
Committees for what becomes a politically and effective group 
within a city district. Above this is a fourth level or the 
City Slum Coordination Committee covering the entire city. 
This level of action has proven to be a very effective advocate 
on behalf of the urban poor. Thus far, 191 Slum Coordi- 
nation Committees and six Area Coordination Committees 


have been formed and are active. 
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(b) Development Education among the Poor 


Proshika terms its human development training as a systematic 
process of “conscientization”, that is, courses designed to help 
the participants to widen their knowledge of different aspects 
and issues concerning their own development, providing them 
with a scientific outlook and analytical skills, and enabling 
them to get at the essence of their (own) problems in designing 
and planning effective strategies and measures to deal with 
(those) problems. To date, 840 formal and 1,553 non-formal 
courses have been organized in this programme. Practical skills 
training is offered depending upon their marketability at that 
given time. Over 85. skills development courses have been 


offered. 


(c) Policy Advocacy 


Slum _ evictions, unhygienic and precarious living conditions, 
tenure insecurity, threats of criminals, and absence of legal 
provision of basic city services such as water, gas and electricity 
connections are some of the key obstacles to the meaningful 
development of the urban poor. The Institute for Develop- 
ment Policy Analysis and Advocacy, an integral part of 
Proshika, directs its work in this policy advocacy field. The 
Institute in turn has facilitated a broad-based network of 
NGOs, under the umbrella of the Association of Development 
Agencies of Bangladesh, working on issues of resettlement of 
the ubbancpoor, aThieinitative was a major policy success 
leading to completion of two, 20,000-household resettlement 
schemes. The process of NGOs joining together along with 
organizations of slum residents for effective action in urban 
development culminated in the formation of the Coalition for 
the Urban Poor (CUP) in 1992, an effective Organization in 
which Proshika occupies an active and distinguished place. 


(4) Other Programmes 


Other Proshika Programmes are: Universal Education; Health 
and Nutrition; Employment and Income Generation; Water, 
Sanitation and Electricity; Legal Literacy and Legal Aid; 
Resource Centres; and the Popular Theater mentioned above. 
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D. SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sustainability is a crucial issue in any modern developmental 
programme and it is central to Proshika’s process. The organi- 
zation puts equal emphasis on the sustainability of its work 
with the urban poor, 1.e., that the poor themselves can sustain 
the work once they are sufficiently organized and trained in 
their own self-interest, and, the sustainability of Proshika itself. 
The level of sustainability of the groups will be achieved from 
the level of income successfully generated using group savings 
and credit techniques, sustainability of the benefits arising from 
these activities, and the sustainability of social and attitudinal 
changes. The sustainability of Proshika as an institution will 
come from its emphasis on continually reinventing itself to 
meet the changing needs of its clients as it did moving from a 
strictly rural to a rural-urban organization, upon its insistence 
in progressive staff upgrading and training, in its systematic 
monitoring and evaluation programme that has now been 
computerized, and upon its success in analyzing and under- 
standing the real mechanisms at work that impoverish and 
marginalized the poor. 


Proshika rests its reputation for success on results reported by 
formal analysis and studies. Such an impact study was made on 
the social and economic conditions of Proshika’s beneficiaries in 
1995-1997. Two separate samples were taken: one of social 
empowerment and the other of economic empowerment 
indicators. The sampling was done using a Proshika (PK) 
household and a control non-PK household assessment tech- 
nique for comparison. Empowerment indicators as shown by 
the study data demonstrated positive impacts by. PIK'S| pro- 
grammes. In the health field, PK households were shown to be 
better trained in health education and able to afford better 
health care, although their immunization rates are about the 
same as non-PK households. PK households have received a 
great deal more health education and training than non-PK 
households and have better latrines generally (more water sealed 
and pit latrines). The infant mortality rate among PK house- 
holds is quite close to the national average which include higher 
‘acome rural dwellers and urban dwellers with better access to 
health facilities. For poor PK households to come close to 
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matching the national average 1s a clear indication of achieve- 
ment which contrasts sharply with the infant mortality rate of 
164 among non-PK households. Furthermore, the study 
showed that the tendency of early marriages has decreased for 
both sexes in PK households. More PK women are involved in 
income generation and they have more decision making power 
in all major aspects of family lives. Lastly, it was found that 
the overall rate of return in PK household investment is higher 
compared to non-PK households due to superior training in 
savings and business skills. 


The success of Proshika’s programmes rest in their 
innovativeness and willingness to create or adapt programmes 
to changing slum conditions. Their insistence on community 
involvement ensures that their programmes match community 
needs, and that the urban poor gain more control over their 
destinies. 
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